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Tue fame of this important work so long preceded its arrival 
with us, that we had been made pretty fully acquainted with its 
contents, through the medium of Eastern Journals, before we 
had the pleasure of examining it for ourselves. Many of our 
readers have probably become acquainted with it in the same 
way. But considering it as we do, the most important con- 
tribution that has ever been made to the geographical history 
of this country, we lay before our readers, though at a some- 
what late hour, a view of the most important facts presented 
in the work before us. It is issued under the auspices of the 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquities at Copenhagen, at pre- 
sent perhaps the most efficient society of the kind in existence, 
and is edited by the learned secretary of the society, Professor 
C. C. Rafn, whose name is already familiar to the students of 
Scandinavian antiquities and literature. 

The leading object of the “ Antiquitates Americane,” is to 
give to the world the evidences which existed in ancient Ice- 
landic and Scandinavian manuscripts, of the discovery of the 
American continent by the Northmen, or Danes and Norwe- 
gians, at a period considerably antecedent to its discovery by 
Columbus. The story of this alleged discovery of the North- 
men has been long familiar to the reading world; but though 
stated by Danish historians of reputed faithfulness and high 
authority, it has in general been treated as one of those pleas- 
ant fictions with which sober history has been sometimes 
wont, when treading the shadowy confines of the uncertain 
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past, to embellish her pages. Few have given suflicient credit 
to the story to take the pains to search for the evidence of its 
truth or probability, wondering, probably, that so important a 
fact, if once established and extensively known, should ever 
have been lost to Europe. And of the few who have been 
disposed to examine thle claims of the Northmen to so remark- 
able a discovery, still fewer have possessed the facilities, till 
the publication of the work before us, requisite for investiga- 
ting the subject for themselves. Several eminent scholars, whose 
advantages for examining tlie question rendered them compe- 
tent to decide, have, however, admitted that the Scandinavian 
Northmen were the true original discoverers of the New 
World. Of these we need only mention Reinhold Forster, in 
his “History of the Voyages and Discoveries made in the 
North,” our accomplished countryman Henry Wheaton, in 
his “Efistory of the Northmen,” Malte-Brun in his “ Histoire 
de la Géographie,” and Alexander von Humboldt, in the “ Ex. 
amen Critique de l’Histoire de la Géographie du Nouveau 
Continent,” &c. The last menuoned eminent author remarks, 
that the information which the public, at the time he was wri- 
ting, possessed of that remarkable epoch in the middle ages 
was extremely scanty, and he expressed a wish that the North- 
ern literati would collect and publish all the accounts relating 
to that subject. ° F 

“The Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries,” say théy, in 
the advertisement to the werk, ‘consider it a matter of duty to 
comply with this wish, embracing a threefold purpose: that of 
illustrating ancient geography and history; that of perpetua- 
ting the memory of cur forefathers, and lastly that of everlast- 
ingly securing to them that honorable station in the history of 
the World, of Science, of Navigation, and of Commerce, to 
which they are justly entitled. ‘This has appeared to the So- 
ciety to be so much the more necessary, since the latest re- 
searches have rendered it ina high degree probable, that the 
knowledge of the previous Scandinavian discovery of America, 
preserved in Iceland, and communicated to Columbus when he 
visited that island in 1477, operated as one, and doubtless as 
one of the most powerful of the causes which inspired the 
mind of that great man (whose glory cannot in any degree be 
impaired by the prior achievement) with that admirable zeal, 
which bidding defiance to every difliculty, enabled him to effect 
the new discovery of the New World under circumstances that 
necessarily led to its immediate, uninterrupted, and constantly 
increasing colonization and occupation by the energetic and 
intelligent race of Europe. For this his memory will be imper- 
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ishable among the nations of the earth. Yet still we North- 
men ought not to forget his meritorious predecessors, our own 
forefathers, who in their way had difficulties to contend with 
not less formidable, since without knowledge of the properties 
of the magnet, without aid of compass, charts, or mathematical 
science properly so called, they dared to navigate the great 
Ocean, and thus by degrees discovered and partly colonized 
Iceland in the ninth century, Greenland in the tenth, and sub- 
sequently several of the Islands and Coasts of America durin 
the latter part of the teuth and beginning of the eleventh 
century. 

“Itis the last of these epochs, very remarkable in the history 
of the world, yet not sufliciently known—that forms the sub- 
ject of the work now announced. No separate work has hith- 
erto been devoted to this subject, if we except the Vinlandia of 
Torfzus, published in 1705, and now extremely scarce. That 
work however does not contain any collection of the original 
statements on which the investigation must be based, and such 
accounts as it does communicate are but few and incomplete. 
This collection therefore now makes its appearance for the first 
time as complete as possible, compiled from the numerous and 
valuable MSS now extant, and accompanied by a Danish and 
also a complete Latin translation; and by prefatory remarks, 
archeological and geographical disquisitions, and other critical 
apparatus also in Latin. Of its contents we can here merely 
give a brief sketch, mentioning only the principal sections.— 
Among these may be named, first the historical accounts of 
Erik the Red, and the Greenlanders, extracted—and now for 
the first time accurately published—from the celebrated Codex 
Flateyensis, particularly concerning Biarxn Herivirson’s and 
Lur Ericson’s first discovery of the American Islands and 
Coasts, and the several voyages thither, performed by Leif’s 
brothers and sister. Next the Saga of Thorfinn Thordson sur- 
named Karlsefne, decended from Irish, Scottish, Norwegian, 
Swedish and Danish ancestors, chiefly taken from two ancient 
MSS never before edited, and in fact not previously known to 
the Literati, the one of which is supppsed to be partly a genu- 
ine autograph of the celebrated Hauk Erlendson, Lawman of 
Iceland, well known as a compiler of one of the Recensions of 
the Landnama-book. This very remarkable Saga contains de- 
tailed accounts of Thorfinn Karlsefne’s and his company’s three 
years voyages and residence in America, whereby an entirely 
ew light is diffused over this subject hitherto so little known. 
The only knowledge that Torfieus had of this Saga, which he 
imagined to be lost, was derived from some corrupted extracts 
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of it contained in the collection of materials for the history of 
ancient Greenland left by the Iceland Farmer Biérn Johnson of 
Skardso. It is now for the first time submitted to the literary 
world in a complete form. The work here announced more- 
over contains every thing else that the Society has been able 
to collect and discover relating to the knowledge of the New 
World which our forefathers obtained from the early discove- 
ries and researches of the Northmen. Among these we may 
mention, 1. Adam of Bremen’s accounts of Vineland (in Amer- 
ica) written in the eleventh century, being in fact communi. 
cated to him by the Danish King Sweyn Estrithson, and com- 
piled from authentic accounts furnished to him by Danes, 
and now for the first time published from the excellent Codex 
in the Imperial Library at Vienna, of which a facsimile has 
been transmitted to the Society by the Chief of the Library, 
Count Dietrichstein. 2%. Are Frode’s account of Vineland, 
written in the same or in the following century; and also, 3, 
of the eminent Icelandic chief Are Marson, one of his own an- 
cestors, who in the year 983 was driven to a part of America 
situate near Vineland, then called HvrrraMANNALAND oR 
Great IreLanp, whose inhabitants (of Irish origin) prevented 
him from returning, but at the same time treated him with 
great respect. 4. Other ancient accounts respecting the Ice- 
landic hero Biérn Asbrandson, in his day one of the Iomsburg 
Warriors under Palnatoke, and fighting with them in the bat- 
tle of Fyrisval in Sweden: he also in the year 999 repaired to 
one of the coasts of America, where he was detained in the 
same manner, but resided there as chief over the natives for 
about thirty years. 5. Account of an Icelandic mariner, Gv- 
pLeIr GupLAuGson, who was driven to the same coast in the 
year 1027, and who was rescued from death or captivity by his 

4 above mentioned countryman. 6. Extracts from the Annals 
| of Iceland of the middle ages, in so far as they relate to Amer- 
. | ica, particularly Bishop Eric’s voyage to Vineland in 1121; 





the discovery of new countries by the Icelanders in the West- 

i ern Ocean in 1285; an expedition from Norway and Iceland 
vr in the year 1288-90; and also a trading voyage from the an- 

' i cient colony in Greenland to Markland in America in 1347, as 
‘te recorded by cotemporaries. 7. Ancient account of the most 
i” northern district of Greenland and America, chiefly visited by 
fi the Northmen for the purpose of hunting and fishing; among 
| these a very remarkable account (from a letter of a Greenland 

1: a clergyman) of a Voyage of discovery undertaken by some 
clergymen from the Bishopric of Gardar in Greenland, in the 
year 1266, being—as is corroborated by an astronomical obser- 
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vation—through Lancaster Sound and Barrow’s Straight to 
regions which in our days have for the first time been made 
correctly known through the zealous exertions of Sir William 
Parry, Sir John Ross, and Capt. James Clark Ross, and other 
British navigators. 9. Extract from the ancient geographical 
works of the Icelanders, to which is added an outline taken in 
the thirteenth century representing the earth in four inhabited 
quarters. 9. An ancient Faroish Qvaji wherein Vineland is 
named, and allusion is made to its connexion with Ireland. 

“To which are added, I. A description accompanied by delin- 
eations and occasionally by perspective views of several Mon- 
uments, chiefly Inscriptions, from the middle ages, found partly 
in Greenland and partly in the States of Massachusetts and 
Rhode-Island in North America, on the one hand confirming 
the accounts of the Sagas, and on the other illustrated by them. 
iI. Detailed Geographical Inquiries lately undertaken at the 
instance of the Society, whereby the sites of the regions and 
places named in the Saga are explored, and are pointed out 
under the names by which they are now commonly known, 
viz: Newfoundland, Bay of St. Lawrence, Nova Scotia, and 
especially the States of Massachusetts and Rhode-Island, and 
even districts more to the south, probably situate in Virginia, 
North Carolina, and in Florida, which is supposed to be the 
most Southerly land mentioned in the most authentic Saga 
accounts, although sundry of the Northern Geographers of the 
middle ages would seem to intimate their knowledge of the 
easterly direction taken by the continent of South America.— 
They are chiefly based on the accounts in the ancient MSS, 
and on the explanations of the astronomical, nautical and geo- 
graphical statements contained in the same, which besides re- 
ceive the most complete confirmation from accounts transmit- 
ted by distinguished American scholars, with whom the Society 
have entered into correspondence, and who, after several jour- 
neys undertaken for that object in Massachusetts and Rhode- 
Island, have communicated accurate illustrations respecting 
the nature of the countries, their climate, animals, productions, 
etc.,and have furnished the society with descriptions and also 
with delineations of the ancient monuments found there.” 

The foregoing is a brief svnoposis of the papers contained in 
the work. Satisfactory information of the genuineness of the 
manuscripts will be found by examining the volume. In the 
remainder of our article we shall present a brief sketch of the 
historical purport of these documents. 

_ But first we will premise a remark on the suggestion made 
in the above extract relative to the discovery of Columbus. It 
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is this: that whether or not Columbus, in his visit to Iceland in 
1477, obtained any knowledge of the discoveries of the North- 
men in Greenland and “ Vineland,” and consequently received 
an additional stimulant to the zeal with which he was pursu- 
ing his long cherished project, it is a matter of certainty that 
the idea of seeking land (or India, as he then supposed it would 
prove to be) by sailing im a Westerly direction, was original 
with the great navigator. For in his correspondence with 
Paulo Toscanelli in 1474, three years previous to his northern 
voyage, he had expressed his intention of seeking India by a 
route directly to the West.* 

A remark should also be premised respecting the character 
of the people by whom the discovery is said to have been 
made. ‘his we will give in the language of Mr. Edward 
Everett, in a late number of the North American Review.— 
“Something of the reluctance to admit this discovery,” says 
that accomplished writer, “ which haunts the popular mind, 
unquestionably springs from a superficial notion of the improb- 
ability that a people, locked up,as we almost think them, with- 
in the ice-bergs of the North, should have preceded the Genoese, 
the Venetians, the Spaniards and the Portuguese, in crossing 
the Atlantic. It happens, however, that at the very period 
when this discovery is glleged to have been made by the North- 
men, and long before, they were of all the tribes of men, pre- 
cisely the people most likely to make it. Out of a little speck 
of a barbarous horde, not important enough to be named by 
Tacitus in his account of the Germans, there had sprung up, 
in the course of a few centuries, that bold, enterprising war- 
like race, who, under a strange political organization, in which 
feudalism, traflic, knight-errantry, and piracy bore equal parts, 
covered the ocean with their commercial and their naval ma- 
rine, discovered or colonized, or both, the Archipelago of the 
North, Iceland and Greenland, the Orkneys, the Shetland 
Islands, Ireland, and the main of England, all littoral Germany, 
the Low Countries, and the Northern coast of France; rav- 
aged the coasts of Spain and France on the Mediterranean; 
sacked the cities of Tuscany; wrested Apulia from the Greek 
emperors; made successful war with the Pope and the Empe- 
ror; established one dynasty in Muscovy; drove the Saracens 
out of Sicily, and established another dynasty there ; defeated 
in Epirus, the last powerful armies, which were raised by tie 
degenerate Empire of the East; overran Greece, and carried 
terror to the walls of Constantinople. Naval skill, experience, 
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‘ Irving's Columbus, Vol. II, No. xiv, Appendix, ed. Philadelphia, 1835. 
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and power, were the foundation of this ubiquitous domination. 
The vessels of the Northmen were substantially built of the 
most durable timber; were constructed with covered decks; 
and their mariners were the first who learned the art of sailing 
on a wind. The sea was their home. When the head of a 
family died, it is said that his sons cast lots for his inheritance. 
He that gained the lot occupied the paternal estate; for the 
rest of the sons, 


“Their march was on the mountain wave 
Their home was on the deep.” 


“They were among the last of the inhabitants of Europe who 
embraced the Christian religion; and their barbarous faith, their 
ruthless mode of warfare, and their professed contempt of the 
Jaws of nations, which were respected by the population of 
Christendom, made the name of the Vikingars terrible in the 
ears of the civilized world. The period assigned for the dis- 
covery of our coast, by their navigators, was perhaps that, at 
which their power was at its height of development. The cold 
and cheerless sea, which stretches from the Arctic coast of 
America to Norway, and entire expanse of the Atlantic, with 
its encompassed islands down to the Azores, was one great 
theatre of their activity. The discovery of America is sup- 
posed to have taken place in the year 1000. This was but a 
century after Rollo made the conquest of Normandy; in 1060 
we find one Norman prince established in Apulia; and six 
years after, another conquers England, and founds the present 
line of British sovereigns. It is plain that no achievement of 
naval adventure, related of such a people, can be considered 
beyond the line of probability.” 

The Northmen, though rude and barbarous, were by no 
means an illiterate people. From the earliest times of their 
history, they had their Skalds, who, like the rhapsodists of an- 
cient Greece, and the bards of the Celtic tribes, were at the 
same time their poets and historians. Even before their con- 
version to Christianity they were acquainted with the use of 
letters; and, though it is probable that the Runes, as their let- 
ters were termed, were used for the purpose of inscriptions 
only; yet immediately on the introduction of the Latin letters, 
with the Romish religion, these, which were used elsewhere 
only to write a dead language, were employed by learned men 
among the Northmen to express the sounds which had been 
before expressed by the Runic characters, and to write their 
own vernacular tongue. Their conversion to Christianity was 
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nearly contemporary with the period :n which the discovery of 
America is said to have been made; and with that era com. 
menced also the reduction to writing of the poetical and his- 
torical lore of the Scalds. So, if this was the period the most 
favorable for a supposed discovery, of the nature of the one 
attributed to the Northmen, it was also a period in which such 
an event would be likely to be chronicled, and to be made the 
theme of story and of song. This we find accordingly to have 
been the case.* But we will hasten to give our readers an 
abstract of the voyages and discoveries related in the work be- 
fore us, from which we have already detained them sufficiently 
long. 

Eric Rufus, or Eric the Red, emigrating from Iceland, in the 
spring of 986, formed a settleinent in Greenland at Ericsford; 
accompanied, among others, by Heriulf Bardson, who estab- 
lished himself at Heriulfsnes. Biarne, son of the latter, return- 
ing to Iceland from a trading voyage to Norway, and finding 
his father gone, determined to follow him, and spend the win- 
ter with him in Greenland, though neither he nor any of his 
people had ever navigated the Greenland sea. He set sail, but 
met with northerly winds and fogs, and was driven for many 
days, he knew not whither. When the weather again cleared 
up, he and his company saw a land which was without moun- 
tains, overgrown with wood, and having many gentle eleva- 
tions, and altogether so different in appearance from Greenland, 
as it had been described to him, that they did not land; but, 
changing their course, and leaving this country on the larboard 
continued sailing for two days, when they saw another land 
which was flat and overgrown with wood. From thence they 
stood out to sea, and after sailing three days with a S. W. wind, 
discovered a third land, which was high and mountainous and 
covered with icebergs, (glaciers.) Coasting along the shore, it 
proved to be an island, and so uninviting in aspect, that they 
did not land: and bearing away, stood out to sea with the same 
wind, and after four days sailing with fresh gales, reached 
Heriulfsnes in Greenland. 

‘Sometime after this, and, as is supposed, in the year 994, 
Biarne paid a visit to Eric earl of Norway, and told him of his 
voyage and discoveries. He was blamed by many for not 
having examined these countries more particularly. On his 
return to Greenland there was much talk of pursuing his dis- 
coveries; and Leif, a son of Eric the Red, bought his ship and 





* For a further account of the Northmen, their character, history, and literature, 
we would refer the reader to the valuable “ History of the Northmen,” by Henry 
Wheaton, Minister of the United States at Berlin. 
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equipped it with thirty-five men, among whom was a German 
named Tyrker, who had long resided in the family of his father. 
In the year 1000 they embarked on the projected voyage, and 
came first to what they supposed to be the land which Diarne 
had seen last. They cast anchor, and went on shore to exam- 
ine the country. ‘No grass was seen, but every where in 
this country were vast ice-mountains (glaciers), and the inter- 
mediate space between these and the shore, was, as it were, 
one uniform plain of slate,” (ella, in the Icelandic.) They 
therefore named it Helluland. Putting out to sea they came 
to another land, which was ‘level (slétt), and covered with 
woods,’ with numerous ‘cliffs of white sand (sandar hvitir) and 
a low coast (6scebratt.)? They named the country Markland 
(Woodland.) The editor of the volume identifies Helluland 
with Newfoundland, and Markland with Nova Scotia. Stand- 
ing out to sea again, with a north-east wind, after sailing two 
days they made land, and discovered an island to the eastward 
of the main land, and entered a channel between this island 
and a tongue of land (lingula) projecting in an easterly and 
northerly direction from the main Jand. Sailing westward 
they passed the cape, and came where they found much land 
left dry at ebbtide. Here, at low-tide they went on shore at 
a place where a river, issuing from a lake, fell into the sea.— 
On the return of the tide, they brought the ship first into the 
river, then into the lake, where they anchored. They then 
erected temporary huts on the shore; and afterwards, when 
they had finally resolved to winter in the place, they built lar- 
ger houses. In the river and the lake salmon were found in 
great abundance, and of a larger size than they had ever before 
seen. The soil was so prolific that it appeared that flocks 
could not need to be fed in the winter, no storms of snow fall- 
ing, and the grass becoming but little withered. There too 
the days were more nearly equal than in Greenland or Iceland ; 
on the shortest day, “the sun continuing above the horizon 
from half-past seven before noon till half-past four in the after- 
noon.” Leif divided his men into two companies, which were 
alternately to guard the houses and to explore the country.— 
He counselled them not to go farther than they might be able 
to return in the same evening, nor to become separated from 
oue another, One evening it happened that the German Tyr- 
Ker Was missing. Leif accordingly set out with twelve men 
in search of him, but they had not gone far before they met 
him coming towards them. In reply to enquiries as to the 
cause of his absence, he answered first in German, and then, 
seeing that they did not understand him, in the Norse tongue: 
29 
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“1 did not go much farther, yet I have a discovery for you; | 
have found vines and grapes.” ‘Is this true?” said Leif. “Jt 
certainly is,’ said the German; “for I was bred where an abun- 
dance of wines and grapes never fails.” They now employed 
themselves in hewing timber for loading the ship, and in col- 
lecting grapes, with which they filled the ship’s boat. Leif 
called the country Vintanp, (Vineland.) In the spring they 
returned to Greenland. The editor of the work identifies the 
island last mentioned with Nantucket, and the region called 
Vineland with the states of Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 
The astronomical observation above recorded, making the 
shortest day in winter nine hours long, gives for the place 
the latitude of 41 deg. 24 m. 10 sec. 

In the year 1002, Thorwald, not being satisfied with the dis- 
coveries of Leif his brother, borrowed his ship and embarked 
with thirty companions to Vineland. They reached the coun- 
try in safety, and passed the winter in the same spot where 
Leif had done before them, and in the huts he had erected, 
which were called “ Leifsbooths,” (Leifsbada). Early the next 
spring they set out to explore the country along the Western 
shore, and did not return to Leifsbooths till autumn. They 
found it beautiful, covered with wood, and a narrow space be- 
tween the forest and the sea, abounding with white sand. The 
sea contained numerous islands and shallows. They nowhere 
saw any habitations of men or wild beasts, nor traces of men 
except on an island far westward, where they found a cornshed 
of wood. The succeeding summer, Thorwald, taking with him 
in the ship such commodities for trade as he had, ‘ coasted along 
the eastern shore, and came round the land on the North side.’ 
Visited by a severe storm opposite a certain cape, they were 
driven ashore, and had the keel of their ship broken. Here 
they delayed a Jong time refitting their ship, and setting up 
their broken keel; they called the point Kialarnes (Keel-cape). 
Sailing past the headland from the east, they enter the nearest 
friths, and approach a promontory there projecting, all over- 
grown with wood. Near this they came to anchor, and Thor- 
wald went on shore with all hiscompanions. He was so much 
delighted with the spot, that he exclaimed, “this is pleasant, 
and here J could wish to fix my dwelling.” Returning to the 
ship, they saw three hillocks on the sand within the promon- 
tory, and found there three canoes, and under each three men. 
These they called Skrellings (Esquimaux.) They seized and 
killed all of them but one, who escaped with his canoe. Look- 
ing around them they saw along the frith other hillocks, 
which they thought to be habitations. After this it happened, 
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when they had fallen into a very sound sleep, that they were 
all aroused by a clamor and the approach of a vast number of 
canoes, filled with Skrellings, who attacked them by hurling 
missiles. Thorwald’s party protected themselves by raising 
battle screens upon the ship’sside. The Skrellings were soon 
beaten off, but Thorwald had been wounded by an arrow un- 
der the arm. Finding the wound mortal, he said: “I now 
advise you to prepare for your departure as soon as possible ; 
but me ye shall bring to the promontory, where | thought it 
good to dwell. It may be that it was a prophetic word that 
fell from my mouth about my abiding there for a season.— 
There shall ye bury me, and planta cross at my head and also 
at my feet, and call the place Krossanes in all coming time.” 
Professor Rafn supposes Keel-cape to be the present Cape Cod, 
and Krossanes, where Thorwald was buried, to be Gurnet 
Point, opposite Plymouth. From considerable familiarity with 
those localities, and from an attentive perusal of the narrative 
of the voyage of Thorwald, we think he has fixed the spot very 
accurately. 

The voyage of Thorstein, Eric’s third son, to Vineland, to 
bring back the body of his brother, we pass over; as the nar- 
rative is short, and less interesting than the paper following, 
which is an account of a settlement effected in Vineland by 
Thorfinn, a wealthy and powerful man of illustrious birth. In 
the spring of 1007, an expedition set saij from Greenland for 
Vineland, consisting of three ships, one commanded by Thor- 
finn, attended by Snorre Thorbandson, the second by Biarne 
Grimolfson and Thorhall Gamlason; and the third by Thor- 
ward, who was accompanied by his wife Freydisa, a natural 
daughter of Eric the Red. On the ship of the latter was a man 
of the name of Thorhall, who had long served Eric, as hunts- 
man’ in summer and as house-steward in winter, and who was 
much acquainted with the uncolonized parts of Greenland.— 
Thorfinn also was accompanied by his wife, who was a sister-in- 
law of Leif. They numbered in all one hundred and sixty 
men. They took with them all kinds of live stock, intending, 
if possible, to establish a colony in Vineland. They sailed first 
to Westerbygd and then to Biarney (Disco,) in Greenland; and 
then sailed for a night and a day in a southerly direction, when 
they discovered land, and sent a boat ashore to explore it.— 
‘They found, says the narrative, ‘large flat stones, many of 
them twelve ells (duodecim ulnz) broad, and also a great num. 
ber of foxes.’ This proved to be Helluland, before discovered 
by Leif. From thence they sailed again in a southerly direc- 
tion a night and a day, and reached Markland (Woodland,) 
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overgrown with wood and abounding with wild animals. On 
a small island near they killed a bear, and from the circum- 
stance named the island Biarney (Bear-Island). Again pro- 
ceeding ina south west direction, they reached a tongue of 
land upon which they found a ship’s keel, and called the land 
Keel Cape, the same name which had been given to it by 
Thorwald three years before. Here were extended beaches 
and sand-banks. ‘The beaches or strands they named Fur- 
dustrandir. When they had passed these they found the land 
indented with bays. Anchoring in one of these bays, they sent 
on shore two Scots, who were among the crews, and were very 
swift of foot, commanding them to explore the country ina 
south-west direction. They returned after three days, bring- 
ing, one of them a cluster of grapes, and the other a young 
blade of wheat. ‘The company proceeded on their voyage, and 
entered a frith, at the mouth of which lay an island, past which 
on either side ran strong currents. On this island eyder-ducks 
were so numerous that it was impossible to walk without tread- 
ing on their eggs. They called the island Straumey (Stream- 
(sland), and the frith Straumfiérdr (Stream-Firth). They un- 
laded their ships, and prepared for spending the winter on the 
shore of this frith. They had brought with them all kinds of 
domestic animals. Here they wintered, enjoying a delightful 
country, supplied by the forest with abundance of game, with 
eggs from the island, and with fish from the bay. Their only 
care was to explore the country. 

Thorhall afterwards wished to proceed in a north direction 
in quest of Vineland. Thorfinn chose rather to go the south- 
west. Thorhall set out with eight men, and sailed past Fur- 
dustrandir and Kialarnes (Cape Cod); but they were driven by 
westerly gales to the coast of Ireland, where, according to 
some accounts, they were made slaves. Thorfinn, with Snorre 
and Biarne, and their two ship’s companies, in all one hundred 
and thirty-one persons [CX XX]], coasted along the land ina 
southerly direction for a long time, till they came to a river 
which flowed through a lake into the sea. ‘There were vast 
sandy shallows,* by reason of which the river could not be en- 
tered except at high tides.’ Into the mouth of this river they 
entered, and called the bay (astuarium) Hépe (i Hépe). This 
word, we are told, signifies a small bay or recess, formed by a 
river from the interior falling into an inlet from the sea, or the 
land bordering on such a bay. In the low ground in the vi- 
cinity of the bay they found fields of wheat growing sponta- 





* According to the reading of one MS, “there were !arge islands opposite the 
mouth of the river.” 
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neously, and on the gently elevated hills, vines. Every stream 
was filled with fish, and the forests abounded with wild ani- 
mals of every species. Early one morning, while looking 
about them, they discovered a large number of canoes approach- 
ing. On a friendly signal being made, they rowed near- 
er and landed, the savages wondering at the men they saw 
there. ‘These people were dark colored, ill-looking, had ugly 
heads of hair, with large eves and broad cheeks. After remain- 
ing a short time, they rowed back and passed towards the 
south, beyond the cape. Thorfinn and his company construc- 
ted habitations near the lake, and passed the winter there.— 
No snow fell, and their cattle sustained themselves without 
being fed. In the following spring the natives visited them in 
great numbers, and opened a traflic with them. They chose 
red cloth, which was sold to them in small strips, and for which 
they exchanged furs and squirril skins. Thorfinn forbade his 
companions selling them any arms, of whicn they seemed pas- 
sionately fond. During this season Gudrida, Thorfinn’s wife, 
gave birth to a son, who was named Snorre, the first child of 
Murepean decent born in America, and ancestor of several 
distinguished personages* at the present day, whose descent 
may be traced back in a direct line to Thorfinn. After some 
encounters with the natives, in one of which one of his men 
was slain, being found with a flat stone sticking fast in his 
head, ‘Thorfinn returned with his party to Greenland with spe- 
cimens of the fruits and peltries they had collected. A grand- 
son of Snorre, and great-grandson of Thorfinn, whose name 
was Thorlak, was raised to the Episcopal rank, and became of 
great repute for his learning. To him we are principally in- 
debted for the oldest code of the ecclesiastical law of Iceland, 
first published in 1123, and now extant; and it is thought 
highly probable that the accounts of the voyages and adven- 
tures of which we have given a brief sketch, were compiled by 
him. The editor supposes Straumey, mentioned in the pre- 
ceeding voyage, to be Martha’s Vineyard, Straun.fidrdir to be 
Buzzaid’s Bay, and H6p, the present Mount Hope Bay, in later 
times the seat of the famous Indian, King Philip. We think 
that this latter locality does not accord in every particular 
with the description given in the Latin translation of the old 
Saga (we do not understand the original). It is stated that 
they sailed a long time (diu navigarunt,) after leaving Staum- 
liordir before they reached Hép. This would not be required 
by the distance between the two places here supposed. Again 





* Among these may be mentioned Thorwaldson, the great sculptor, and Pro- 
‘essor Fiun Magnussen, of Copenhagen, one of the most distinguished Icelandic 
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we are disposed to doubt whether there is any thing in the en. 
trance to this river corresponding to the ‘shallows’ described, 
(ibi vasta erant brevia arenosa.) Another manuscript, how. 
ever, as we have before remarked, differs slightly from the one, 
the translation of which we have quoted, and speaks of large 
islands in the mouth of the river, (ante fluvii ostium magne 
erant insule); but concurs with the other in representing it 
impossible to enter the river except at full tide, or the highest 
tides, (neque intrari fluvius nisi maximis zstibus potuit.) We 
merely suggest these as difficulties in the way of fixing upon 
Mount Hope Bay for the Hép of the Northmen. 

Our limits will not allow us to dwell longer on this impor- 
tant and interesting work. We are compelled to leave much 
that is interesting in the volume untouched; as the voyage 
made to Vineland in the year 1011, the missionary enterprise 
undertaken to the newly discovered country, by bishop Eric 
of Greenland, in 1121; and the interesting account of the “In- 
scription Rocks” in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, illustrated 
by excellent plates. For what relates to these inscriptions the 
Royal Society are indebted to the Rhode Island Historical So- 
ciety, at present one of the most efficient associations of the 
kind in the United States. Some notice of these inscription 
rocks, and of the success with which the Danish society have 
endeavored to decipher the most celebrated one in the country, 
will be inserted in a succeeding number of the Messenger. 
We will merely add here, that the celebrated inscription on the 
rock in Taunton river, in the state of Massachusetts, as inter- 
preted by the learned Icelandic scholars at Copenhagen, serves 
only to confirm the evidence of the Sagas in relation to the 
discoveries and settlement of Vinland by the Northmen. 

L. B. 


—~ oo 


Surely our preachers should have warmth of soul, 
And yet we hear of Unitarian coldness— 
We have our Green-wood, Furness, Burn-ap, Cole, 
And Flint and Sparks once blazed away with boldness, 
And now along with names so warm and zealous, 
There’s lately come to kindle+us, a Bellows. 
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PROGRESS OF THEOLOGY. 


Ir would be difficult to decide, who have brought the more 
follies into the world—-philosophers or theologians. Surely 
there is no absurdity, that has not at some time received the 
sanction of philosophy—no extravagance, that has not worn 
the garb of religion. Yet when we come to look at the differ- 
ent effects, which the follies of the theologian and the philoso- 
pher have had upon the world, there is no likeness between 
the two. The philosopher’s follies have been confined chiefly 
to his own closet or academy: the theologian’s errors have 
stamped themselves on the face of all society. Pyrrho and his 
sceptic band may deny the existence of the outward world, 
and doubt on al] subjects, yet the mass of men will still believe 
they walk the solid earth, and will enjoy their bread and cheese 
none the less, because its reality has been questioned. The 
stoic may deny the reality of pain and evil, yet mankind will 
still grieve when they lose what is dear to them, and will 
groan when the pangs of disease come. The sceptic may 
deny the existence of virtue and of moral distinctions, but 
mankind will yet always believe in good and bad, right and 
wrong. One school of philosophy may deny the reality of 
matter—another may deny the reality of spirit, yet common 
sense will go on her way unchanged—the great instincts of 
humanity will still utter their oracles—man will still believe 
there is a world around him and a spirit within him. 

But how different is the fact, when the theologian comes in, 
and appealing to supernatural sanctions utters his extravagan- 
ces. From his lips, the wildest theories of the philosopher are 
received by the people with unquestioning faith, since clothed 
in a supernatural garb. The common instincts of humanity 
have been silenced by the preacher’s voice. The stoic’s dream 
for instance has been made a fact of every day occurrence in 
the Christian world—the reality of bodily pain has been lost 
sight of, and the stern penitent has taken a greater delight in 
an emaciated frame and in flesh bloody with the scourge, than 
the worldly man enjoys in his bowers of ease or halls of revelry. 

he common ties of society have been sundered, and men have 
left wife and parent and child and brother and sister and all 
the delights of social life, and buried themsélves in the monk’s 
cell or hermit’s cave. Millions of men have thus run into a 
practical folly, such as no error of philosophy could ever induce. 
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Although the days of monasteries and scourges are now over, 
much of the spirit still remains, and there are myriads in this 
enlightened age, whose minds are perverted by a false religion, 
who have no eye for this beautiful world—no relish for its 
manifold blessings, but are determined to behold nought but a 
vale of tears and an Universe groaning beneath the curse of the 
God of Universal Love. 

Yet the power of the Theologians’ extravagances has been 
in a great measure checked. Men are not so fond of mystery 
as in days of yore. The ancient Father’s principle of faith 
“Credo, quia impossibile” is not in much repute in our day, 
even among those who are most fond of the marvellous. The 
age demands a scientific explanation of every doctrine that is 
proposed for its adoption. Even the noted quackeries of our 
time put on a show of reason, and find more votaries by basing 
their claims upon science, than by pretending to the aid of 
angels or demons. . Theology, always last te follow in the pro- 
eress of ideas, has finally shown some inclination to join the 
general current, and submit its claims to a philosophical exam- 
ination. ‘The student’s chief speculative problem now is to 
reconcile science with theology, and to legitimate religion by 
philosophy. His most interesting question asks what effect 
will be produced upon religious and moral life and enthusiasm 
by the influx of scientific ideas. 

Let us not be supposed to say, that until lately philosophy 
has been a stranger to theology. Far from it. The effect 
that philosophy has had upon religion appears in the history 
of every nation and in every state of Christianity. In the in- 
ner sanctuary of the Hindoo and Egyptian worship dwelt a 
philosophy that was imaged forth in symbols addressed to the 
senses of the vulgar. Hardly had Christianity appeared in the 
world, when the Gnostic philosophers laid hold of it, and wres- 
ted its history into types of their ideas and regarded its prin- 
ciples and spirit, as but an opening forth of that light, that had 
always dwelt in the souls of the faithful, and burst with divine 
effulgence into the mind of the true Gnostic. And then in the 
Augustinian theology and its offspring, modern Calvinism, we 
may see traces of oriental philosophy, and may recognise In 
the Calvinist’s almost equal division of power between God 
and the Devil, a new version of ancient Manicheism. When 
finally Christianity appeared requisite in the Protestant church 
at the Reformation, it was not free from all traces of the philo- 
sophy of the schools of the dark ages. 

No, theology and philosophy have never been kept actually 
separate. But the tables have been turned. In ancient mes 
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philosophy was obliged to borrow the garb of religion in order 
to make its principles current in a superstitious age. But 
now theology is forced to borrow the garb of philosophy to 
make its dogmas pass current in a scientific age. Those who 
bring forward the most revolting doctrines of Calvinism are 
now very glad to support their views by analogies borrowed 
from other parts of God’s providence and creation, instead of 
bidding the human mind bow in unquestioning faith at the 
dictation of the priest. 

Whether religious enthusiasm will gain ardor by having its 
fond faith subject to a philosophical criticism, we are not at 
present aiming to show: however strongly convinced that 
Christianity will stand the test of all fair scientific investiga- 
tion, we must own, there is something in all deliberate reason- 
ing, that moderates the fire of passion, and that he is a rare 
character, who at the same time unites the qualities of a logi- 
cian and enthusiast. We would even doubt with the sensible 
De Tocqueville, whether that conviction, which is deliberate 
and rational, and self-possessed, ever raised a man to the same de- 
gree of ardor and enthusiasm, which dogmatic, arbitrary creeds 
inspire. But whether reason and science chill ardor in reli- 
gious matters or no—the age demands reason and science in 
religion, and will have a rational religion or else none, that 
shall have the confidence of the people. Religion may be ra- 
tional, and at the same time firm and heartfelt, but not impas- 
sioned. 

Protestantism began by ministering to the want of a rational 
faith. It rejected the Papal authority and vindicated the right 
of each man to judge of the meaning of scripture. But still, it 
took the truth of Scripture for granted without a proper his- 
torical examination. Another age threw off the former sub- 
serviency to the Church Canon of Scriptural books, and applied 
a bold and patient historical criticism to them. Still another 
age, and the end of it is not yet, went a step farther—exam- 
ined the Christian records by the light of philosophy and sought 
to find a witness to the truths of religion in the facts of con- 
sciousness and in the soul’s undeniable instincts. The Reve- 
lation of God in the Scriptures has been examined and approved 
by a comparison of his manifestations of himself in nature and 
the human soul. 

Every step of this way of progress has been stoutly contested, 
and sore has been the opposition, which the movement party 
has met with. But a great advance has been made. A man 
nay now in enlightened communities apply an impartial his- 
torical examination to the Scriptures as to other books, without 
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fear of a church anathema. He may without standing in fear 
of the stake, speak now of geology in connection with the 
account of the creation in the book of Genesis, and of astron- 
omy in connection with Joshua and the story of the sun and 
moon. Indeed the organ of Andoverian Orthodoxy has quoted 
an article, without condemnation, from a German Evangelical 
magazine, which maintains the account of Joshua’s miracle to 
be a poetic interpolation. 

But the time has not yet come, when a man may safely ap. 
ply the same principles of judgement to the eriticism of God’s 
truth in the Bible, which are universally applied in examining 
God’s truth as revealed in nature and the human soul. 

The Bible, it is well said by a distinguished Orthodox divine, 
holds the same relation to religious truth, that the natural world 
holds to physical science. Wise and rare is the theologian 
who comes to the study of the Bible with the same earnestness, 
that the natural philosopher brings to the study of the visible 
creation: and who is willing to seek the great elements of re- 
ligious truth in the inspired volume, just as the latter seeks to 
find the great laws of the material elements in the natural 
world around him. To do this has been the great aim of the- 
ological studies among the enlightened minds in the Church 
for the last fifty years. And glorious have been the results. 
A religion has been proclaimed, which, while it is based on the 
Christian history, satisfies the demands of reason and ministers 
to the cravings of the heart for salvation and immortal life. 

S. 0. 
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A TRIP TO OWENSBORO. 
FROM THE EDITOR’S JOURNAL. 


May 26. Left Louisville at six, P. M., in the steamer Na- 
ples. The late fearful destruction of life by the explosions on 
the Moselle and Oronoko do not seem to have diminished very 
much the amount of travelling on steamboats. Impressions 
made on our community are almost like those stamped on water. 
They pass away immediately and leave the surface of the pop- 
ular mind as before. It appears as if nothing could prevent 
these disastrous accidents but the heaviest penalties of the law. 
If the owners and officers of boats were made responsible in 
heavy fines, or severe punishments for all accidents occurring 
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on their boats, the number of such casualities, as they are 
called, would soon diminish. In almost every instance they . 
result from ignorance in the engineer, recklessness and insubor- 
dination in the pilot, or carelessness and disregard of life in the 
captain. They are called accidents, but they are just such 
kind of accidents as would never occur if they were heavily 
punished. 

Saturday, May 27. Reached Owensboro at 9, A. M.  Itis 
about one hundred and sixty miles below Louisville, in Daviess 
county, Kentucky. The public buildings are a court house 
and academy. There is no church, because no sect is strong 
enough to build one fdr itself. AJl denominations are here 
represented. The Methodists are perhaps the most numerous, 
and there are several Unitarian families. At their request I 
visited the place. The situation of Owensboro is very pleas- 
ant, the banks are high, and the green streets are here and 
there adorned with stately trees. I was received by my friend 
Mr. Scarborough, who has charge of the academy, and intro- 
duced by him to several of the families. It was thought best 
that I should make the most of my time, and I therefore 
preached twice on Saturday, twice on Sunday, and on Monday 
night. The audiences were large, and appeared interested. 
The subjects of my discourses were, The duty of inquiring for 
Truth, Regeneration, The Divinity of Christ, What shall I do 
to be saved? and Christian Union. The audience the last 
night was larger than at the beginning. I suppose that those 
of our brethren who are opposed to three days meetings, would 
allow that here, where there are no regular meetings, I might 
be excused for holding one. The effect was. I think, very 
good. All denominations attended, and few were dissatisfied. 
A Cumberland Presbyterian and two Methodist preachers as- 
sisted me in the services. The Presbyterian, who had appoin- 
ted to preach on Sunday, kindly gave way to me in the morn- 
ing and night. On the whole an excellent feeling prevailed. 
Many were present who seldom attend any religious meetings, 
and there is reason to think that the services were blessed to 
the spiritual good of the hearers. 

Besides the public services on the Sabbath, I baptised a lady 
and two children, and attended the Sabbath School, and made 
ashort address to the children. This School is a very inter- 
esting one. It was commenced and has been carried forward 
by the exertions of Mr. Scarborough, and is in a very flourish- 
ing condition, containing sixty or seventy pupils. The teach- 
ers and scholars are of all denominations. Nothing sectarian 
is taught in the school, but the great truths of Christianity 
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which are common to all. An attempt was made to convince 
the people that Mr. Scarborough taught his own sectarian 
opinions, because Allen’s Questions are used, and the library 
was bought in Boston. But this religious attempt to break 
down a Sunday school and destroy the reputation of its teacher, 
did harm to no one but its author. It is proper to add that 
he was a stranger, who thought the people of Owensboro una- 
ble to discern for themselves what was right and true, and 
therefore volunteered his assistance to direct them. 


The Academy, under the care of Mr. 8., is one of the best 
regulated and interesting I have ever seen. The government 
is almost wholly of the moral kind. Reason and kindness, and 
not threats and force are the successful means of conducting it. 
How successful, may be judged from the fact that the school 
governed itself a whole day in the absence of the teacher. Mr. 
S. told the children that on Monday he could not be in sehool, 
but that if they thought they could keep the rules, he would 
place that confidence in them to allow them to come to school 
without him. ‘They unanimously promised, and kept their 
promise. The school was so still the whole day that as the 
children said, you might hear at any time the ticking of the 
clock. At the regular hour they took their recess, and dis- 
missed themselves. Next morning Mr. 8. asked those who 
had not broken the rules by leaving their places, whispering, 
&c. to rise. All rose but three boys, and their offence, as | 
learned, was merely whispering. Such a fact as this speaks 
volumes for the Academy, and instructor. He told me that 
he derived much benefit from Mr. Alcott’s Conversations with 
Children, and thought his method the true one. 


On Monday I took a ride with Mr. S. and Mr. Robert Trip- 
lett, to some extensive coal banks a few miles below Owens- 
boro, belonging to the latter gentleman. I was not aware that 
coal was found below Hawesville, but this is inexhaustible in 
quantity, and in quality seems to resemble the Hawesville coal, 
which is like the Cannel coal of England. Mr. Triplett is ma- 
king a rail road, by which the coal will be brought to a point 
on the river where there is a fine harbour. Here also stands 
an ice house and a dairy for supplying boats. There seems 
every probability that a manufacturing town will spring up at 
this point before many years. The hills which contain the 
coal are very beautifully wooded with the largest trees. Our 
ride over hills and along the valleys, under the shade of these 
majestic forests, was very pleasant. Some places reminded 
me of Spenser’s description. 
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A gentle vale, which lowly lay 
Between two hills, whose high heads overplaced, 
The valley did with cool shade overcast, 
Through midst thereof a little river rolled, 

By which we saw a knight with helm unlaced— 
Himself refreshing with the liquor cold, 

After his travel long, and labors manifold. 


We saw no knight, with red cross shield, but other things 
we did see, which might carry the imagination back as far i 
the days of European chivalry. In the midst of the woods, 
and overgrown with large trees, were some Indian mounds, 
covered with graves. Hach grave was surrounded by large 
slabs of stone, sunk perpendicularly in the ground, with the tops 
three or four inches above the surface. A single slab was used 
for each top and sice, and some were therefore six feet long. 
They had evidently been wrought by some tools, the edges 
being smoothed off. 1 was told that formerly a broad slab lay 
on the top of each grave also, but these had been removed for 
hearth stones. I had heard of graves like these, in Tennessee 
and Illineis, but never had an opportunity of seeing them before 
myself. 


On returning from our ride, we passed the farm formerly 
occupied and improved by the celebrated Joseph Hamilton 
Daviess, from whom this county is named. He was a man of 
great genius, though of some eccentricity. I have seldom been 
more interested that in listening to the anecdotes about him 
which are repeated by his friends. 


I looked at his home and the orchard he had planted, as one 
always regards the scene which has been made illustrious by 
the presence of a great man. 


The waters murmur of their name, 

The woods are peopled with their fame, 
The silent pillar, lone and grey, 

Claims kindred with their sacred clay, — 
Their memory wraps the dusky mountain, 
Their spirit sparkles in the fountain ; 
The meanest rill, the mightiest river, 
Rolls, mingling with their fame, forever. 


On Tuesday morning, I bade my friends farewell, and left 
the Yellow Banks in an ascending steamboat. I have seldom 
been listened to with more attention and with less of prejudice 
than by this people, and can bear testimony to their liberality 
of feeling and hospitality to strangers. It is proper however 
to say, that this is owing in a great measure to the influence 
exerted by the earnest labors, and the character of my friend 
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Mr.S. His manner of life and conduct have tended to remove 

the feelings of prejudice with which his opinions are elsewhere 

regarded. May he long continue to exercise this moral influ- 

ence over the hearts and minds of children and parents. 
Steamboat Fayette, Ohio River. 
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THE SERPENT AND THE DOVE. 


Worupty knowledge has for its symbol, the serpent; the 
serpent by whose enticing whisper, the soul of man was temp- 
ted and Paradise lost. Heavenly wisdom has for its symbol 
the dove—the dove, in form of which, the Holy Spirit descen- 
ded on the Son of God, and in whose gentle character Chris- 
tian affections are touchingly figured. Christ and Christianit 
unite the two—the serpent with the dove—the worldly “aes | 
edge that beguiled the first Adam, with the spiritual knowl- 
edge that glorified the second Adam. Christ knew the world, 
its sorrows and temptations, its sins and its death, yet was he 
sinless and lifted above fear of death. He knew what was in 
man, and needed not that any should tell him. Like Christ, 
the apostle bids all Christians be—* wise as serpents, and harm- 
less as doves.” S. 0. 
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THE FLOWER TOO FAIR FOR EDEN. 


Tuere is a flower fairer than Eden ever saw—a flower, that 
could not bloom in a childlike Paradise, where no sorrow and 
trial came—but only in that sacred Eden revealed by Jesus 
Christ. In this second Eden, virtue exists that has been sorely 
tempted, and faith that has been sorely tried. There blooms 
the Soul’s Passion Flower. It has the marks of the cross and 
the nails and spear on its bosom. Still is it bright and fra- 
grant—a symbol of the Christian’s joy in Christ. $s. 0. 














BRIEF REVIEW OF TRINITARIAN PROOF TEXTS. 


WE propose in this paper to give a brief but sufficient re- 
view of the most important texts quoted by the Trinitarians in 
support of their view of the nature of Christ. We shall not 
say all that might be said on each passage; we shall give one 
or more reasons, which, having satisfied our own mind, may, 
we think, satisfy other minds constituted like our own. Our 
object is to put the inquirer into such a position that he shall 
not be tossed to and fro by every wind of doctrine, but be 
ready in meekness to give an answer to every man who asks 
the reason of the faith which is in him. 

We shall in this inquiry neglect all those trivial and weak 
arguments which are often brought forward as confidently as 
the Philistines brought the green withs in hopes of fastenin 
Samson thereby. For instance in a book which we ead 
lying on a centre table the other day, called “The Church- 
man’s Manual,” we saw an argument to prove that Christ was 
God, from the texts, “‘ Lo! I am with you always,” and “ Where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them.” The author reasoned that Christ must be 
omnipresent in order to be with his disciples in different pla- 
ces on the earth at the same time. His idea of Omnipresence 
was, being in more than one place ata time! To be in two 
or two hundred, or twenty thousand places on this little earth, 
was equivalent to being every where. As if God could not 
endow any created being with the power of watching over a 
world or a system of worlds, and yet this power be as far be- 
neath omnipresence as a limited system is inferior to infinity. 
But such is the view taken by many, of the attributes of God, 
and such are the arguments and logic with which many de- 
fend the doctrine of the Trinity. 

There are those who undertake to say, for instance, that 
Christ was the Jehovah of the Old Testament—the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. We would recommend to their 
attention such texts as Acts iii, 13. “‘The God of Abraham, of 
Isaac and of Jacob, the God of our fathers, hath glorified his 
son Jesus.” According to their belief Jesus would thus be the 
Son of Christ. But there are some persons who never see the 
absurd consequences of their reasonings. 

Such arguments as these we omit to notice. We shall only 
pay attention to those texts which are generally quoted and 
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relied on by standard authors on the Trinitarian side of the 
controversy. In all, there are perhaps sixteen passages which 
seem more or less obscurely to imply that Christ is the Su- 
preme Being. We shall place them in distinct classes. 


|. PASSAGES IN WHICH CHRIST APPEARS TO BE CALLED GOD. 


There are in the Bible seven passages in which Christ ap- 
pears to be called God—one in the Old Testament, two in the 
Gospel of John, one in the book of Acts, and ¢hree in the writings 
of Paul. It will be noticed that none of these are from the 
lips of Christ himself. Christ nowhere ever seems to call him- 
self God. 

§1. Isaiah ix, 6. “Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is 
given, and the government shall be upon his shoulder; and his 
name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, 
the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace.” 

The following remarks will be sufficient upon this passage: 

[a] Commentators are far from being convinced that Jesus 
Christ is here spoken of. Some suppose Hezekiah to be in- 
tended. 

[4] Supposing that the Christ is certainly meant, (which I 
willingly admit) it is not said that he shall de God, but that he 
shall be called or named the mighty God. This makes a very 
great difference as we shall presently perceive. 

[c] For it was the custom among the Jews frequently to give 
the name of God in composition to their children. As for 
instance: 

Elijah means God the Lord, 

Elisha means the Lamb of God, 

Elihu means my God himself, 

John means the mercy of God. 

[¢] The name then might be given to Christ, and yet he not 
be God. For he expressly tells us that “those were called 
God to whom the word of God came,” John x, 35. Now if 
the name was given to prophets, surely it might be given to 
him whom the Father sanctified and sent into the world, 
though he himself never assumed it, but preferred to be called 
the Son of God. 

[e] If this verse proves him to be “the mighty God,” it also 
proves him to be “the everlasting Father.” But Trinitarians 
do not consider Christ to be God the Father, but only God 
the Son. 

Lf] The seventy Jewish translators of the Old Testament, 
who certainly knew as much about the Hebrew as King James’ 
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translators, have rendered this passage—* His name shall be 
called angel of the mighty counsel” (megalés boulés aggelos.) 
Other translators have accordingly given a different transla- 
tion to the Hebrew from the common one. Mr. Noyes trans- 
lates “mighty potentate,” referring in his notes to Ezek. xxxi, 
ll. xxxii,2l. Job xli, 25. where the same word is translated 
“ mighty one,” &c. 

This is the chief passage in the Old Testament where it is 
thought that Christ is predicted as Jehovah. This passage is 
not quoted by Christ or his Apostles in the New Testament. 
The passages of prophecy which they do quote and apply to 
him, speak of him as a man ordained of God to be the Messiah 
and savior. Thus Moses, Deut. xviii, 15. quoted by Peter, 
Acts iii, 22, says, “A prophet shall the Lord your God raise 
up unto you of your brethren, like unto me.” i, this a predic- 
tion of the Supreme Being? 

2. John i, 1, &c. “In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God,” v. 14. “and 
the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us,” &c. 

This is the passage most relied on by Trinitarians to prove 
that Christ was God, yet there is no passage in the Bible more 
conclusively Unitarian. This will appear even from the few 
remarks we can here bestow on it. 

[a] Instead of teaching that Christ is God, John teaches that 
the Word of God was made flesh in Jesus Christ. What is the 
Word of God? It is God’s revealed or manifested will or pow- 
er, just as the word of man is a manifestation of man’s will and 
power. God revealed himself in creation, “In the beginning 
was the Word.” It was God himself acting—* The Word was 
God.” Creation manifested Him, “ All things were made by” 
the Word. It revealed God also in the light which lightens 
every man who comes into the world. Human reason and 
conscience is a revelation of God's will. But the light shines 
in darkness. Finally, God revealed himself in Christ. Then 
the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us. 

[4] Verse 18, to prevent all misunderstanding, John plainly 
declares, that no man has seen God at any time, but that the 
well-beloved son has revealed him. If Christ be God, this is 
not true, for many have seen Jesus Christ. 

[c] Because the Word was in Jesus Christ, it does not fol- 
low that the whole of the Word of God was in him. The 
spirit of God was in the prophets, but not all the spirit of God. 
The Word yet speaks in nature and reason, in every heart and 
to every eye, though more fully in Jesus Christ. The word 
“lightens every man that cometh into the world.” — Verse 9. 
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But Christ does not yet light every man that cometh into the 
world. Many never hear of him. Hence it is evident that 
the word speaks in some other way than through Christ to 
those who do not hear of him, or it would not lighten them. 

3. John xx, 28. “My Lord and my God.” 

[a] The word God is often used by the Jews in an inferior 
sense. Ps. lxxxii, 6,7. John x, 35. It was applied to the 
prophets, because they were the representatives of God for the 
time. Thomas no doubt thus intended it. He had no proof 
that Christ was the supreme God. A moment before he had 
disbelieved that he had risen from the dead. Christ appears to 
him, and he is immediately convinced, not that he is the most 
i High, surely, but of his divine authority, and cries out, “ My 
Lord, and my God!” expressing that he was wholly convinced 
and submissive. 

[b] Shall the hasty exclamation of the sceptical and bewil- 
dered disciple convince us that Christ is the Supreme, when he 
himself tells us plainly that the Father is the “ only true God,” 
and that “my Father is greater than I”? John xvii, 3. 
xiv, 28. 

4. “To feed the church of God, which he has purchased 
with his own blood. Acts xx, 28. 

[a] The blood of God is such an unscriptural phrase that 
few would like to use this text in argument, or believe it one 
to be relied on. Accordingly we find that the learned Gries- 
bach corrects the text, and by comparison of MSS, inserts in- 
stead of theou the word kuriou—making it read “To feed the 
church of the Lord.” This is undoubtedly the correct reading, 
and is so acknowledged by learned Trinitarians. Thus, 
for instance, Olshausen, an able and bold defender of the Deity 
of Christ, in his commentary on the Acts, (Konigsburg, 
1832) after speaking of the proof this verse would afford of that 
doctrine, if the phrase was genuine, says, “ But, to speak the 
truth, it is not possible, according to the critical authorities, to 
believe it so. The word (theou) is indeed found in the ancient 
i Codex B, but not as originally written. It has evidently been 
i inserted afterwards. Besides this, it is only found in the vul- 
gate, the Syrian translation, and some Fathers. On the other 
hand the MSS. A C D Eand many niore read (kuriou) which 
all the modern critics acknowledge to be the correct one.” 
He then explains how it came to be inserted. 

5. Romans ix, 5. “Whose are the fathers, and of whom, as 
concerning the flesh, Christ came, who is over all God, blessed 

forever more. 


[a] The celebrated John Locke, in his commentary on the 
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Epistle of Paul, translates this verse, “Of them, as to his fleshly 
extraction, Christ is come, he who is over all, God, be blessed 
forever, Amen.” The ability and fidelity of this writer will 
not be disputed. The Apiedls: after enumerating the blessings 
of the Israelites, says at the close, “God be blessed for it.— 
Amen.” He adds a kind of doxology. 

6. I Tim. iii, 16. Without controversy great is the mystery 
of godliness, God manifest in the flesh, justified in the spirit, 
&c. 

[a] This passage, like No. 4, is a corruption of the text of 
scripture. The true reading is, “ Which was manifest in the 
flesh,” &c. Sir Isaac Newton wrote a treatise to prove that 
this text and another (I John v, 7.) were corruptions of scrip- 
ture. The best proof that this is the fact, is, that all learned 
and candid Trinitarians admit it. 

7. Hebrews i, 8. “Unto the Son, he saith, Thy throne, Oh 
God, is forever and ever.” 

[a] If this passage is rightly translated, it is evident that the 
word God is here applied in the inferior sense, for in the same 
chapter we find plain proofs of the inferiority of Christ to the 
Father. Verse 2: “ whom he hath appointed heir of all things.” 
v. 4: “ being made so much better than the angels,” “ he hath by 
inheritance obtained a more excellent name than they.” v. 9: 
“God, even thy God hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness 
above thy fellows.” He then who is called God, has himself a 
God, and has also fellows, i. e. equals, companions. 

[6] Many learned scholars, for example, Gilbert Wakefield, 
contend that the true reading both of the Hebrew and Greek 
is “God is thy throne forever and ever.” 

- We have thus considered briefly the seven passages in which 
Christ seems to be called God. We have seen 1, That not 
one of them is from our Savior’s own words; 2, That two 
of the most important, viz: Acts xx, 28, and I Tim. iii, 16, are, 
by the consent of the best Trinitarian writers, Poe of 
the text of scripture: 3, That three more, Isaiah ix, 6, Rom. 
ix, 5, Heb. i, 8, can be translated without violence or forcing 
so as to convey quite a different idea, and 4, That the other 
two, John i, 1 and John xx, 28, do not necessarily imply that 
Christ was God. We will now consider another class of texts. 


fl. PASSAGES IN WHICH CHRIST SEEMED TO IMPLY AN EQUALITY 
WITH GOD. 


8S. John x, 30. “I and my father are one.” 
[a] Christ himself explains himself in the 36th verse to have 
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meant merely that he “ was the son of God.” It is remarkable 
that Christians should have followed the Jews in perverting 
his words to imply that he was God, and not have noticed that 
he himself had denied that he had so taught. 

[>] John xvii, 20,21. Christ prays for his apostles that 
they might be one with him, just as he is one with God. 

9. John xiv, 9. “He that hath seen me hath seen the father.” 

[a] In the Elth and 12th verse he himself explains that his 
meaning is, that he is in the Father and the Father in him, and 
that his works and words are God’s. 


III. cHRIST BEFORE ABRAHAM, &C. 


10. John viii, 58. “Before Abraham was, I am.” 
! ll. John xvii, 5. “The glory I had with thee before the 
world was.” 

[a] The fact of Christ’s preéxistence would not prove him 
to be God. Many Unitarians believe that he preéxisted, and 
created the world. 

[4] Or he may have existed in the counsel of God—thus, 
Jer. i, 5, * Before I formed thee I knew thee.” I Peter i, 20, 
Christ “who verily was foreordained before the foundation of 
the world, but was manifest in these last times for you.” 

Rev. xiii, 8, “ Lamb slain from the foundation of the world.” 
Eph. I, 4, “ According as he hath chosen us in him before the 
foundation of the world.” 


IV. CHRIST SAID TO BE THE CREATOR. 


12. Coloss. i, 16. For by him were all things created, that 
are in Heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible, 
whether they be thrones or dominions, &c. 

[a] The question is, did Christ create by his own power, or 
by power derived from God? Was he originally and independ- 
ently, or instrumentally the Creator? If the first, he is the 
Supreme God; if the second, he is God’s agent in this great 
work. Solomon built the temple, the workmen also built the 
temple, but the one was the original builder, the others his in- 
struments. Therefore, that Christ is called a creator does not 
eB prove him to be God till we learn whether he created by his 

own power or by derived power. 
: [2] The verse before would show that Christ was not the 
original Creator, for he is himself a creature—verse 15, “The 
first born of every creature.” And verse 19th teaches that his 
power was derived, “For it pleased the Father that in him 
should all fullness dwell.” 
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[c] Other passages confirm this view. Thus, Heb. i, 1, 2, 
«‘God—has spoken unto us by his son—dby whom also he made 
the worlds.” I Cor. viii, 5, “To us there is but one God, the 
Father, or whom are all things, and we in him, and one Lord 
Jesus Christ, By whom are all things, and we by him.” The 
same preposition is used in the two texts, (dia) expressing 
instrumentality. 


V. MISCELLANEOUS TEXTS. 


13. Philippians ii, 5, 6,7, 8. “Let this mind be in you, 
which was also in Christ Jesus: who, being in the form of 
God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God, but made 
himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form of a ser- 
vant, and was made in the likeness of man; and being found 
in fashion as a man, he humbled himself,” &c. 

[a] The context refutes the idea that this passage was meant 
to teach that Jesus Christ was equal with God. For in the 
very next verse we read, “* Wherefore God hath highly exalted 
him, and given him a name which is above every other name, 
that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, &c.—and 
every a confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father.” Has God highly exalted God, and given 
the Most High a name? &c. 

[b] The phrase “thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God,” would be without meaning if Christ was God—it would 
then be “thought it not robbery to be equal with himself.” 

Neither should it be an example of humility surely, (which 
the apostle is here inculcating by Christ’s example) not to 
think it robbery to be equal with God. 

[c] The true translation of the passage as admitted by 
learned Trinitarian writers is this: “ Who being in the like- 
hess or image of God, did not violently endeavor after equality 
(or likeness) with God.” Jesus Christ was in the world, the 
image of the invisible God—God’s representative, the high- 
est honor created being could obtain—yet he did not think this 
high honor a thing to be violently contended for, but meekly 
bowed like a mere man to the cruelties and sufferings of the 
cross. He laid aside in his last hours the glories he had before 
manifested by mighty words and actions. He did not cling 
eagerly to his miraculous powers, but laid them aside. No 
attentive reader of the gospel, but must have been struck with 
this very feature in the closing scenes of the life of Jesus. All 
his outward glory departs—the inward, spiritual beauty of his 
character is heightened, but there is no more display of mirac- 
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ulous energy over nature or men. To this, no doubt, the apos. 


tle alludes here. 


14, Acts vii, 59. And they stoned Stephen, calling upon 
God and saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit! 

[a] The word God is inserted by our English translators, as 
may be seen by its being in italics. ‘ites 

[6] That Stephen, who saw his master standing in the open 
Heavens, should call upon him, was quite natural, but does not 
prove either that he is God, or that he is to be worshipped by 
those who do not enjoy such a vision. To ask a favor of a 
person whom we see, is not prayer. Prayer is the worship of 


the invisible. 


[c] That Jesus was not believed to be God by Stephen is 
evident from his own words, v. 56, where he says that he sees 
Jesus standing on the right hand of God. 

[d] Whether we are to pray to Christ or not, depends on 
hisown commands. These appear explicit. (See Luke xi, 1, 


2. John iv, 23. John xxi, 23.) 


15. Rev. i, 8. “1 am alpha and omega, the beginning and 
the ending, saith the Lord, which is and which was, and which 


is to come, the Almighty.” 


[a] That this is spoken by God, and not by Jesus Christ, 
appears from verse 4th and 5th, where John invokes grace from 
him “which is, and which was, and which is to come,” “ and 


from Jesus Christ.” 


A few other verses, together with these, will be noticed in 


the following table. 


SCRIPTURE COMPARED WITH SCRIPTURE. 


TRINITARIAN PROOF TEXTS. 


Tsaiah ix, 6. Unto us a child is born, 
unto us a son is given, and the govern- 
ment shall be upon his shoulders, and 
his name shall be called Wonderful, 
Counseller, the mighty God, the ever- 
lasting Father, the Prince of Peace. 

John xx, 28. My Lord and my God! 


John i, 1. In the beginning was the 
word, and the word was with God, and 
the word was God. 

Verse 14. And the word was made 
flesh and dwelt among us. 


John x, 30. IT and my Father are one. 


EXPLAINED BY SCRIPTURE. 


I Cor. viii, 5, 6. For thongh there be 
that are called Gods, whether in heaven 
or in earth, (as there be Gods many and 
Lords many), but to us there is but one 
God, the Father, &c. 


John x, 35. He called them Gods, to 
whom the word of God came. 

IT Cor. v, 19. God was m Christ, 
reconciling the world unto himself. — 

John v, 19. The son can do nothing 
of himself. 

John xiv, 10. The Father, that dwel- 
leth in me, he doeth the works. 

Verse 28. My Father is greater than I. 

John xvii, 21. That they all may b¢ 
one, as thou Father art in me and I in 
thee, that they also may be one 1n us. 











Gen. i, 26. And God said, let us 
make man in our image, after our like- 
ness. 


Coloss. ii, 9. In him dwelleth all the 
fullness of the Godhead bodily. 


Eph. i, 21. Christ “far above all ~_ 
cipality, and power, and might, and de- 
minion, and every name that is named, 
not only in this world, but also in that 
which is to come, and hath put all things 
under his feet.” 


John viii, 58. Before Abraham was, 
I am. 


Philippans ii, 6. Thought it not rob- 
bing to be equal with God. 


I John v, 20. Awd we know that the 
Son of God is come, and hath given us 
an understanding, that we may know 
him that is true: and we are in him that 
is true, even in his son Jesus Christ.— 
This is the true God and eternal life. 


Acts xx, 28. To feed the church of ) 
God, which he hath purchased with his 
own blood. 

I Tim. iii, 16. God manifest in the 
flesh, justified by the spirit. 

I John v, 7. There are three that 
bear record in Heaven, the Father, the 
Word and the Holy Ghost, and these 
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IT Sam. xxiv, 14. And David said, I 
am in a strait, /et us fall now into 
the hands of the Lord, (for his mercies 
ek mamas me not fall into the 

of man. 


han 

Coloss. i, 19. For it pleased the Fa- 
ther that in him should all fullness dwell. 

Eph. iii, 19. That ye might be filled 
with all the fullness of God. 

I Cor. xv, 27, 28. When he saith, all 
things are put under him, it is manifest 
that he is excepted which did put all 
things under him. And when all things 
shall be subdued unto him, then shall 
the son also himself be subject to him 
that did put all things under him, that 
God may be all in ail. 

I Peter i, 20. Who verily was foreor- 
dained before the foundation of the 
world. 

[MISTRANSLATION. ] 

Mark x, 18. Why callest thou me 
good ' there is none good but one, that 
is God. 

{A similar form of expression in the 
following verse, shows that the phrase 
“true God” is referred back to the pre- 
vious antecedent. ] 

II John 7. Many deceivers are en- 
tered into the world, who confess not 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh 
This is a deceiver and an antichrist. 


These three texts, by the admission of 
the most learned Trinitarian critics, are 
» perversions of the text, and prove noth- 
ing with respect to the trinity, or Deity 
of Christ. 





three are one. y 

Rom. ix, 5. Whose are the fathers, 
and of whom, as concerning the flesh, 
Christ came, who is over all God, bles- 
sed forever more. Amen. 


Hebrews i, 8. To the son he saith, 
thy throne, Oh God, is forever and ever, 
4 sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre 
of thy kingdom. 

John xiv, 9. He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father, and how sayest 
thou then, show us the Father ? 








[MISTRANSLATED. ] 

Christ came. God, over all, be bles- 
sed for evermore. Amen. 

John xvii, 1, 3. These words spake 
Jesus, and lifted up his eyes to Heaven 
and said, Father the hour is come— 
And this is life eternal, to know thee the 
ONLY TkvE Gop, and Jesus Christ whom 
thou hast sent. 

Verse 9. Therefore God, even thy 
God, hath anointed thee with the oil of 
gladness above thy fellows. 


Verse 10. Believest thou not that I 
am in the Father and the Father in me, 
etc. 

Colossians i, 15. Who is the image 
of the invisible God the first born of 
every creature. 
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Colossians i, 16. For by him were all 
things created, that are in Heaven, and 
that are in earth, visible and invisible, 
whether they be thrones or dominions, 
or principalities or powers, all things 
were created by him. 

[Those Unitarians who do not believe 
in the preexistence of Christ, suppose a 
spiritual creation to be here spoken of.} 


Rev. i, 8. I am alpha and omega, the 
beginning and the ending, saith the Lord, 
which is, and which was, and which is 
to come, the Almighty. 


Hebrews i, 2. God, who at sundry 
times and divers manners spake in time 
t to the Fathers by the prophets; hath 
in these later days spoken to us by his 
son, whom he hath appointed heir of all 
things, by whom also he made the world. 
I Cor. viii, 6. To us there is but one 
God, the Father, of whom are all things, 
and we in him, and one Lord Jesus 
a by whom are all things and we by 
Rev. i, 4, 5. Grace be unto you and 
peace from him which is, and which was 
and which is to come, and from the sev- 
en spirits which are before his throne, 
and from Jesus Christ, who is the faith- 
ful witness, &c. 


00 H0— 


FOOT PRINTS ON THE SEA SHORE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TWICE TOLD TALES.” 


[Those of our friends who may not be acquainted with the wri- 
tings of this author, will do well to peruse this essay ; those who 
are, will do it without being asked. Since the days of “ Elia,” we 
have seen nothing to compare with it. It has all of Washington Ir- 
ving’s delightful manner, with profounder meaning and a higher 


strain of sentiment. ] 


Ir must be a spirit much unlike my own, which can keep 
itself in health and vigor without sometimes stealing from the 
sultry sunshine of the world, to plunge into the cool bath of 
solitude. At intervals, and not infrequent ones, the forest and 
the ocean summon me—one with the roar of its waves, the oth- 
er with the murmur of its boughs—forth from the haunts of 
men. But I must wander many a mile, ere I could stand be- 
neath the shadow of even one primeval tree, much less be lost 
among the multitude of hoary trunks, and hidden from earth 
and sky by the mystery of darksome foliage. Nothing is with- 
in my daily reach more like a forest than the acre or two of 
woodland near some suburban farm-house. When, therefore, 
the yearning for seclusion becomes a necessity within me, Iam 
drawn to the sea-shore, which extends its line of rude rocks 
and seldom trodden sands, for leagues around our bay. Set- 
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ting forth, at my last ramble, ona September morning, I bound 
myself with a hermit’s vow, to interchange no thoughts with 
man or woman, to share no social pleasure, but to derive all 
that day’s enjoyment from shore, and sea, and sky,—from my 
soul’s communion with these, and from fantasies, and recollec- 
tions, or anticipated realities. Surely here is enough to feed a 
human spirit for a single day. Farewell, then busy world | — 
Till your evening lights shal] shine along the street—till they 
gleam upon my sea- flushed face, as | tread home ward—free 
me from your ties, and let me be a peaceful outlaw. 

Highways and cross-paths are hastily traversed ; and, clam- 
bering down a crag, I find myself at the extremity of a long 
beach. How cladly does the spirit leap forth, and suddenly 
enlarge its sense of being to the full extent of the broad, blue, 
sunny deep! A greeting and a homage to the Sea! | descend 
over its margin, and dip r my hand into the wave th: it meets me, 
and bathe my brow. ‘That far-resounding roar is Ocean’s voice 
of welcome. His salt breath brings a blessing along with it. 
Now let us pace together—the reader's fancy arm in arm with 
mine—this noble beach, which extends a mile or more from 
that craggy promontory to yonder rampart of broken rocks. 
In front, ‘the sea; in the rear, a precipitous bank, the grassy 
verge of which is breaking away, year after year, and flings 
down its tufts of verdure upon the barrenness below. The 
beach itself isa broad space of sand, brown and sp arkling, with 
hardly any pebbles intermixed. Near the water’s edge there 
isa wet margin, which glistens brightly in the sunshine, and 
reflects objects like a mirror; and as we tread along the glis- 
tening border, a dry spot flashes around each footstep, but 
grows moist again, as we lift our feet. In some spots, the 
sand receives a complete impression of the sole—square toe 
and all; elsewhere, it is of such marble firmness, that we must 
stamp heavily to leave a print even of the iron-shod heel. — 
Along the whole of this extensive beach gambols the surf- 
wave; now it makes a feint of dashing onw ard ina fury, yet 
dies away with a meek murmur, and does but kiss the strand ; 
now, after many such abortive efforts, it rears itself up in an 
unbroken line, heightening as it advances, without a speck of 
foam on its green crest. With how fierce a roar it flings itself 
forward, and rushes far up the beach! 

As | threw my eyes along the edge of the surf, [remember 
that I was startled, as Robinson Crusoe might have been, by 
the sense that human life was within the magic circle of my 
solitade. Afar off in the remote distance of the beach, appear- 


ing like sea- -nymphs, or some airier things, such as might tread 
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upon the feathery spray, was a group of girls. Hardly had | 
beheld them, when they passed into the shadow of the rocks 
and vanished. To comfort myself—for truly I would fain 
have gazed a while longer—I made acquaintance with a flock 
of beach-birds. The little citizens of the sea and air preceded 
me by about a stone’s throw along the strand, seeking, I sup- 
pose, for food upon its margin. Yet, with a philosophy which 
mankind would do well to emulate, they drew a continual 
pleasure from their toil for a subsistence. The sea was each 
little bird’s great playmate. They chased it downward as it 
swept back, and again ran up swiftly before the impending 
wave, which sometimes overtook them and bore them off their 
feet. But they floated as lightly as one of their own feathers 
on the breaking crest. In their airy flutterings, they seemed 
to rest on the evanescent spray. Their images,—long-legged 
little figures, with gray backs and snowy bosoms,—were seen 
as distinctly as the realities in the mirror of the glistening 
strand. As I advanced, they flew a score or two of yards, 
and, again alighting, recommenced their dalliance with the 
surf-wave; and thus they bore me company along the beach, 
the types of pleasant fantasies, till, at its extremity, they took 
wing over the ocean, and were gone. After forming a friend- 
ship with the little surf-spirits, it is really worth a sigh, to find 
no memorial of them save their multitudinous track in the 
sands. 

When we have paced the length of the beach, it is pleasant, 
and not unprofitable, to retrace our steps, to recall the whole 
mood and occupation of the mind during the former passage. 
Our tracks, being all discernible, will guide us with an obser- 
ving consciousness through every unconscious wandering of 
thought and fancy. Here we followed the surf in its reflux, 
to pick up a shell which the sea seemed loth to relinquish. 
Here we found a sea-weed, with an immense brown leaf, and 
trailed it behind us by its long snake-like stalk. Here we 
seized a live horse-shoe by the tail, and counted the many 
claws of the queer monster. Here we dug into the sand for 
pebbles, and skipped them upon the surface of the water.— 
Here we wet our feet while examining a jelly fish, which the 
waves, having just tossed it up, now sought to snatch away 
again. Here we trod along the brink of a fresh water brooklet, 
which flows across the beach, becoming shallower and more shal- 
low, till at last it sinks into the sand, and perishes in the effort 
to bear its little tribute to the main. Here some vagary appears 
to have bewildered us; for our tracks go round and round, and 
are confusedly intermingled, as if we had found a labyrinth 
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upon the level beach. And here, amid our idle pastime, we sat 
down upon almost the only stone that breaks the surface of the 
sand, and were lost in an unlooked for and overpowering con- 
ception of the majesty and awfulness of the great deep. hus, 
by tracking our foot-prints in the sand, we track our own na- 
ture in its wayward course, and steal a glance upon it, when it 
never dreams of being observed. Such glances always make 
us wiser. 

This extensive beach affords room for another pleasant pas- 
time. With your staff, you may write verses—love verses if 
they please you best—and consecrate them with a woman’s 
name. Here, too, may be inscribed thoughts, feelings, desires, 
warm outgushings from the heart’s secret places, which you 
would not pour upon the sand without the certainty that, 
almost ere the sky has looked upon them, the sea will wash 
them out. Stir not hence till the record be effaced. Now— 
for there is room enough on our canvass—draw huge faces— 
huge as that of the Sphynx on Egyptian sands—and fit them 
with bodies of corresponding immensity, and legs which might 
stride half-way to yonder island. Child’s play becomes mag- 
nificent on so grand ascale. But after all, the most fascinating 
employment is simply to write your name in the sand. Draw 
the letters gigantic, so that two strides may barely measure 
them, and three for the long strokes! Cut deep, that the 
record may be be permanent! Statesmen, and warriors, and 
poets, have spent their strength in no better cause than this. 
ls itaccomplished? Return then in an hour or two, and seek 
this mighty record of a name. ‘The sea will have swept over 
it,even as time rolls its effacing waves over the names of 
statesmen, and warriors, and poets. Hark! the surf-wave 
laughs at you! 

Passing from the beach, I began to clamber over the crags, 
making my difficult way among the ruins of a rampart, shat- 
tered and broke by the assaults of a fierce enemy. The rocks 
rise in every variety of attitude; some of them have their feet 
in the foam, and are shagged half-way upward with sea-weed ; 
some have been hollowed almost into caverns by the unwea- 
ried toil of the sea, which can aflord to spend centuries in 
wearing away a rock, or even polishing a pebble. One huge 
rock ascends in monumental shape, with a face like a giant’s 
tombstone, on which the veins resemble inscriptions, but in an 
unknown tongue. We will fancy them the forgotten charac- 
ters of an antediluvian race; or else that nature’s hand has 
here recorded a mystery, which, could I read her language, 
would make mankind the wiser and the happier. How many 
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a thing has troubled me with the same idea! Pass on and leave 
it unexplained. Here is a narrow avenue, which might seem 
to have been hewn through the very heart of an enormous crag, 
affording passage for the rising sea to thunder back and forth, 
filling it with tumultuous foam, and then leaving its floor of 
black pebbles bare and glistening. Here was once an inter- 
secting vein of softer stone, which the waves have gnawed 
away piecemeal, while the granite walls remain entire on either 
side. How sharply, and with what clamor, does the sea rake 
back the pebbles, as it momentarily withdraws into its own 
depths! At intervals the floor of the chasm is left nearly dry; 
but anon, at the outlet, two or three great waves are seen 
struggling to get in at once; two hit the walls athwart, while 
one rushes straight through, and all three thunder, as if with 
rage and triumph. ‘They heap the chasm with a snow-drift of 
foam and spray. While watching this scene, I can never rid 
myself of the idea, that a monster, endowed with life and fierce 
energy, is striving to burst his way through the narrow pass. 
And what a contrast, to look through the stermy chasm, and 
catch a glimpse of the calm bright sea beyond! 

Many interesting discoveries may be made among these 
broken cliffs. Once, for example, I found a dead seal, which 
a recent tempest had tossed into a nook of the rocks, where his 
shaggy carcase lay rolled in a heap of eel-grass, as if the sea- 
monster sought to hide himself from my eye. Another time, 
a shark seemed on the point of leaping from the surf to swallow 
me; nor did I, wholly without dread, approach near enough to 
ascertain that the man-eater had already met his own death from 
some fisherman in the bay. In the same ramble, I encountered 
a bird—a large gray bird, but whether a loon, or a wild goose, 
or the identical albatross of the Ancient Mariner, was beyond 
my ornithology to decide. It reposed so naturally on a bed 
of dry sea-weed, with its head beneath its wing, that I almost 
fancied it alive, and trod softly Jest it should suddenly spread its 
wings skyward. But the sea-bird would soar among the 
clouds no more, nor ride upon its native waves; so | drew 
near, and pulled out one of its mottled tail-feathers for a re- 
membrance. Another day, I discovered an immense bone, 
wedged into a chasm of the rocks; it was at least ten feet long, 
curved like a scimetar, bejewelled with barnacles and small 
shell fish,and partly covered with a growth of sea-weed. Some 
leviathan of a former age had used this ponderous mass as a 
jaw bone. Curiosities of a minuter order may be observed in 
a deep reservoir, which is replenished with water at every tide, 
but becomes a lake among the crags, save when the sea Is at 
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its height. At the bottom of this rocky basin grow marine 
plants, some of whtch tower high beneath the water, and cast 
a shadow in the sunshine. Small fishes dart to and fro, and 
hide themselves among the sea-weed ; there is also a solitary 
crab, who appears to Jead the life of a hermit, communing with 
none of the other denizens of the place ; and likewise several 
five-fingers—for I know them by no other name than that 
which children give them. If your imagination be at all 
accustomed to such freaks, you may look down into the depths 
of this pool, and fancy it the mysterious depth of ocean. But 
where are the hulks and scattered timbers of sunken ships ?— 
where the treasures that old ocean hoards’—where the cor- 
roded cannon /—where the corpses and skeletons of seamen, 
who went down in storm and battle? 

On the day of my last ramble, (it was a September day, yet 
as warm as summer,) what should | behold as I approached the 
above described basin, but three girls sitting on its margin, and 
—yes, it was veritably so—having their snowy feet in the 
sunny water! These, these are the warm realities of those 
three visionary shapes that flitted from me on the beach. 
Hark ! their merry voices, as they toss up the water with their 
feet! They have not seen me. | must shrink behind this rock, 
and steal away again. 

In honest truth, vowed to solitude as I am, there is some- 
thing in this encounter that makes the heart flutter with a 
strangely pleasant sensation. I know these girls to be realities 
of flesh and blood, yet, glancing at them so briefly, they mingle 
like kindred creatures with the ideal beings of my mind. It 
is pleasant likewise, to gaze down from some high crag, and 
watch a group of children, gathering pebbles and pearly shells, 
and playing with the surf, as with old ocean’s heary head. Nor 
does it infringe upon my seclusion, to see yonder boat at anchor 
oll the shore, swinging dreamily to and fro, and rising and sink- 
ing with the alternate swell; while the crew—four gentlemen 
in round-about jackets—are busy with their fishing lines. But, 
with an inward antipathy and a headlong flight, do 1 eschew 
the presence of any meditative stroller like myself, known by 
his pilgrim staff, his sauntering step, his shy demeanour, his 
observant yet abstracted eye. From such a man, as if ano- 
ther self had scared me, I scramble hastily over the rocks, and 
take refuge in a nook which many a secret hour has given me 
aright to call my own. 1 would do battle for it even with the 
churl that should produce the title-deeds. Have not my mu- 
sings melted into its rocky walls and sandy floor, and made 
them a portion of myself 3 
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It is a recess in the line of cliffs, walled round by a rough, 
high precipice, which almost encircles afid shuts in a little 
space of sand. In front the sea appears as between the pillars 
ofa portal. In the rear the precipice is broken and intermixed 
with earth, which gives nourishment, not only to clinging and 
twining shrubs, but to trees, that gripe the rock with their 
naked roots, and seem to struggle hard for footing and for soil 
enough to live upon. These are fir trees ; but oaks hang their 
heavy branches from above, and throw down acorns on the 
beach, and shed their withering foliage upon the waves. At 
this autumnal season the precipice is decorated with variegated 
splendor ; trailing wreaths of scarlet flaunt from the summit 
downward; tufts of yellow flowering shrubs, and rose bushes, 
with their reddened leaves and glossy seed berries, sprout from 
each crevice; at every glance I detect some new light or shade 
of beauty, all contrasting with the stern, gray rock. A rill of 
water trickles down the cliff and fills a little cistern near the 
base. I drain it ata draught, and find it fresh and pure. This 
recess shall be my dining hall. And what the feast? A few 
biscuits, made savory by soaking them in sea water, a tuft of 
samphire gathered from the beach, and an apple for the dessert. 
By this time the little rill has filled its reservoir again; and, as 
I quaff it, | thank God more heartily than for a civic banquet, 
that He gives me the healthful appetite to make a feast of bread 
and water. 

Dinner being over, I throw myself at length on the sand, 
and basking in the sunshine, let my mind disport itself at will. 
The walls of this my hermitage have no tongue to tell my 
follies, though I sometimes fancy that they have ears to hear 
them, and a soul to sympathize. There’ is magic in this spot. 
Dreams haunt its precincts, and flit around me in broad sun- 
light, nor require that sleep shall blindfold me to real objects, 
ere these be visible. Here I can frame a story of two lovers, 
and make their shadows live before me, and be mirrored in the 
tranquil water, as they tread along the sand, leaving no foot- 
prints. Here, should I will it, Ican summon upa single shade, 
and be myself her lover. Yes, dreamer, but your lonely heart 
will be the colder for such fancies. Sometimes, too, the past 
comes back, and finds me here, and in her train come faces 
which were gladsome, when I knew them, yet seem not glad- 
some now. Would that my hiding place were lonelier, so that 
the past might not find me! Get ye all gone, old friends, and 
let me listen to the murmur of the sea,—a melancholy voice, 
but less sad than yours. Of what mysteries is it telling? Of 
sunken ships, and’ whereabouts they lie? Of islands afar and 
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undiscovered, whose tawny children are unconscious of other 


islands and of continents, and deem the stars of heaven their 


nearest neighbors? Nothing of allthis. Whatthen? Has it 
talked for so many ages, and meant nothing all the while? No: 
for those ages find utterance in the sea’s unchanging voice,and 
warn the listener to withdraw his interest from mortal vicissi- 
tudes, and Jet the infinite idea of eternity pervade his soul. 
This is wisdom; and, therefore, will I spend the next half hour 
in shaping little boats of drift-wood, and launching them on 
voyages across the cove, with the feather of a sea-gull for a 
sail. If the voice of ages tell me true, this is as wise an occu- 
pation as to build ships of five hundred tons, and launch them 
forth upon the main, bound to“ far Cathay.” Yet, how would 
the merchant sneer at me! 

And, after all, can such philosophy be true? Methinks I 
could find a thousand arguments against it. Well, then, let 
yonder shaggy rock, mid-deep in the surfi—see ! he is somewhat 
wrathful—he rages and roars and foams—let that tall rock be 
my antagonist, and let me exercise my oratory like him of 
Athens, who bandied words with an angry sea and got the 
victory. My maiden speech is a triumphant one; for the 
gentleman in sea-weed has nothing to offer in reply, save an 
immitigable roaring. His voice, indeed, will be heard a long 
while after mine is hushed. Once more | shout, and the clifts 
reverberate the sound. Oh, what joy for a shy man to feel 
himself so solitary, that he may liit his voice to its highest 
pitch without hazard of a listener! But, hush !—be silent, my 
good friend !—whence comes that stifled laughter? It was 
musical,—but how should there be such music in my solitude ? 
Looking upwards, I catch a glimpse of three faces, peeping 
from the summit of the cliff, like angels between me and their 
native sky.—Ah, fair girls, you may make yourselves merry 
at my eloquence,—but it was my turn to smile when I saw 
your white feet in the pool! Let us keep each other’s secrets. 

The sunshine has now passed from my hermitage, except a 
gleam upon the sand just where it meets the sea. A crowd of 
gloomy fantasies will come and haunt me, if I tarry longer here, 
in the darkening twilight of these grey rocks. This is a dis- 
mal place in some moods of the mind. Climb we, therefore, 
the precipice, and pause a moment on the brink, gazing down 
into that hollow chamber by the deep, where we have been, 
What few can be, sufficient to our own pastime—yes, say the 
the word outright!— self-sufficient to our own happiness.— 
Ilow lonesome looks the recess now, and dreary too,—like all 
other spots where happiness has been. There lies my shadow 
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in the departing sun-shine with its head upon the sea. [| will 
pelt it with pebbles. A hit! a hit ! I clasp my hands in tri- 
umph, and see my shadow clapping its unreal hands, and claim- 
ing the triumph for itself. What asimpleton must I have been 
all day, since my own shadow makes a mock of my fooleries! 

Homeward! homeward! It is time to hasten home. It is 
time; it is time; for as the sun sinks over the western wave, 
the sea grows melancholy, and the surf has a saddened tone. 
The distant sails appear astray, and not of earth, in their re. 
moteness amid the desolate waste. My spirit wanders forth 
afar, but finds no resting place, and comes shivering back. It 
is time that I were hence. But grudge me not the day that 
has been spent in seclusion, which yet was not solitude, since 
the great sea has been my companion, and the little sea-birds 
my friends, and the wind has told me his secrets, and airy 
shapes have flitted around me in my hermitage. Such com- 
panionship works an effect upon a man’s character, as if he had 
been admitted to the society of creatures that are not mortal. 
And when, at noontide, I tread the crowdéd streets, the influ- 
ence of this day will still be felt; so that 1 sha!l walk among 
men kindly and as a brother, with affection and sympathy, but 
yet shall not melt into the indistinguishable mass of human 
kind. I shall think my own thoughts, and feel my own emo- 
tions, and possess my individuality unviolated. But it is good, 
at the eve of such a day, to feel and know that there are men 
and women in the world. That feeling and that knowledge 
are mine, at this moment; for, on the shore, far below me, the 
fishing party have landed from their skiff, and are cooking their 
scaly prey by a fire of drift-wood, kindled in the angle of two 
rude rocks. The three visionary giris are likewise there. In 
the deepening twilight, while the surf is dashing near their 
hearth, the ruddy gleam of the fire throws a strange air of 
comfort over the wild cove, bestrewn as it is with pebbles and 
sea-weed, and exposed to the melancholy main. Moreover, 
as the smoke climbs up the precipice, it brings with it a savory 
smell from a pan of fried fish, and a black kettle of chowder, 
and reminds me that my dinner was nothing but bread and 
water, and a tuft of samphire, and an apple. Methinks the 
party might find room for another guest, at that flat rock 
which serves them for a table; and if spoons be scarce, | could 
pick up a clam-shell on the beach. They see me now; and— 
the blessing of a hungry man upon him!—one of them sends up 
a hospitable shout—hallo, Sir Solitary! come down and sup 
with us! The ladies wave their handkerchiefs. Can I decline! 
No; and be it owned, after all my solitary joys, that this is the 
sweetest moment of a day by the sea shore. 
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THE CONCLUSION OF THE WHOLE MATTER. 


In Lockhart’s Life of Walter Scott, we have an interesting 
description of the closing hours of the life of this great and 
good man. For some weeks before his death his mind seemed 
utterly lost and exhausted—its silver cord loosed and its gold- 
en bowl broken. But one morning, just before his departure, 
he awoke in his perfect mind and called for his son-in-law.— 
“Lockhart,” said he, after intimating that this was probably 
the last opportunity he had to speak to him, “ be a good man— 
be religious—be a good man. ‘That only will give you satis- 
faction when you come to lie here.” 

In the Sunday School in Northborough, Mass. was a child, 
a female, of twelve years of age. She possessed a lovely spirit, 
and was an obedient and docile pupil. In Providence,she was 
overtaken by a violent, short, and fatal disease. Her mind 
was in exercise to the last hour. She saw no terror in death, 
but looked for happiness beyond it from living with her savior. 
{n some of her last moments she was visited by her young 
friends; received them with a smile, and sent by them to her 
school mates this message, “ Tell them from me, that if they 
would die happy they must be good.” 

The mighty enchanter of the intellectual world, whose words 
used to be watched and waited for by tens of thousands, had 
no more precious legacy of wisdom to leave behind than this 
simple Sunday School scholar. How striking the fact, and 
what reflections does it suggest! The impartial love of the 
Most High, who, while He gives to some vast intellectual gifts, 
confers the most important truths on all who hear the gospel. 
So that the babe and suckling may say, “1 have more under- 
standing than my teachers: for thy testimonies are my medi- 
tation.” What an illustration also of the value of Sabbath 
Schools, by which the wisdom to which Scott clung in his 
dying hour, is imparted with equal strength to the spirit of an 
infant. What a lesson to us all, not to think so much as we 
do of new and striking views of truth, but to try instead to 
realize more the familiar, trite, ancient truths of piety and 
righteousness. The word is very nigh thee in thy mouth and 
thy heart, that thou mayst hear it and do it. By these, my 
son, be admonished—of making many books there is no end, 
and much study is weariness to the flesh. Let us hear the 
conclusion of the whole matter, love God, and keep his com- 
‘nandments, for this is the whole duty of man. 

33 
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THE DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT. 


7 


Tue most available charge now brought against Unitarians, 
and the one which is therefore most confidently urged is this, 
that they deny the atonement and trust to their own works 
for salvation. ‘Tired as we are of confuting and denying, and 
often as the charge has been denied, we must still reiterate the 
same things. We do not reject the atonement, we do not rely 
upon our own merits. We believe that salvation, like every 
thing which we enjoy or hope for, is the free, undeserved gift 
of God. We believe also, that the life, the sufferings, and the 
death of Christ were indispensable and necessary for our sal- 
vation, and are the means through which alone we are saved. 
We have access to the Father through him, just as through the 
*‘ door” we enter the temple. ae’ 

Our own works we regard not as meritorious in any sense, 
but only as the conditions on which salvation is freely given, 
without which, however, it will not and can not be given. 
The only kind of works which can have even this efficacy, are 
those which spring from that spiritual and humble state of 
mind, by which we are impelled to commit ourselves entirely 
to God’s disposal, and which in the scripture is called Faith. 

Thus it is, therefore, that our belief stands: We are saved 
by that Faith which produces good works, through the atone- 
ment made by Jesus Christ. The word atonement means 
reconciliation, (see Rom. v, ii.) and the doctrine of the atone- 
ment is that doctrine which relates to the means of reconcilia- 
tion between God and man. The reconciliation to be effected 
may be considered mutual, because, although the alienation is 
created only by man’s offences, and is removed as soon as he is 
renewed in heart, yet, so long as he continues sinful, God can- 
not regard him with the same kind of love that he has for those 
who are obedient and good. God’s holiness and hatred of sin 
alienate him from the impenitent, and therefore it may be said, 
in one sense, that he needs to be reconciled to the sinful; but 
this form of expression is never used in the New Testament. 
There man is spoken of as needing the reconciliation ; God, as 
always ready to receive him. The only barrier between man 
and God consists in man’s wickedness. 

There are many forms in which the doctrine of the atone- 
ment appears, several of which are unscriptural, and therefore 
more or less dishonorable to God,*but against one of them only 
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do we contend with earnestness; and that, because it repre- 
sents God in a light that makes it impossible for us to love him, 
depriving him of his paternal character, and of the attributes 
of mercy and goodness. The form to which we allude is prop- 
erly called the Calvinistic atonement, for it is Calvin’s, not 
Christ’s. It sets forth that God must be satisfied by the pay- 
ment of an equivalent before he is able to remit the punishment 
due to the sins, committed previously to repentance and con- 
version; and that the atonement of Christ consists in this, that 
he bore in himself the punishment which man deserves, so that 
the justice of God is satisfied, and he is able to receive us with- 
out exacting any further penalty. This doctrine we reject, 
with horror. For its confutation, we appeal to all the princi- 
ples of justice and goodness that we are capable of compre- 
hending, against which it is a palpable and gross outrage. We 
appeal also to every passage in scripture which represents God 
as a Father; to all those which speak of him as kind and for- 
bearing and ready to forgive; to all which represent salvation 
as a free gift and as a proof of God’s love for us; to the whole 
New Testament, which represents the atonement as the result 
of God’s love for us, not as the exaction of his justice; and to 
such parables as that of the prodigal son; (Luke xv, 11); that 
which immediately precedes it, in the same chapter; and that 
found in Matt. xviii, 21-35, where God is contrasted with the 
person who said, “ pay me that thou owest.” We feel that in 
opposing that doctrine, therefore, we are laboring to vindicate 
God’s glory, to convert men to his love, to draw him near to 
us, and,in a word, to establish the truth as it is in Jesus. 
W. G. E. 


0 0— 


“THE LIGHT SHINING.” 


Hoxpine the faith and cherishing the feelings expressed in 
the last article, we rejoice with a joy unspeakable to see how 
generally Christians are beginning to adopt them, and how 
many of all denominations unite with us in rejecting the Cal- 
Vinistic atonement. This change is the beginning of a glorious 
day for the cause ef Christ. In proof that our joy is not vain, 
we refer to two authorities, both of them of a character and 
standing that cannot be questioned. One of them is not very 
recent, that is to say, is three or four years old. We refer to 
the “3 omer Stone,” by Jacob Abbott, a book which is famil- 
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iarly known to persons of almost all sects, and which is strongly 
approved of by the majority, except perhaps, of those who are 
i professed theologians. He explains and illustrates a theory of 
3 atonement which entirely excludes the idea contended against 
above, and which is consistent with God’s goodness and with 
i the scripture. 

th Let the following extracts be carefully read: 


“We have now accomplished the plan which we had marked out 
for this chapter, which was the exhibition of some of the principles 
ed upon which the pardon of sin can safely be bestowed. These 
principles are in substance as follows. ‘The design of God in con- 
necting such severe and lasting sufferings with sin, is not resent- 
ment against the sinner, but a calm and benevolent interest in the 
general good. He wishes no one to suffer, and has accordingly 
provided a way by which he can accomplish more perfectly what 
would have been accomplished by the inflexible execution of the 
law. By this means, the way is open for our forgiveness, if we are 
penitent for our sins.” 


Again, he speaks thus: “Christ came, in other words, not 
only to teach us duty and to set an example of its performance, 
but to suffer for us, and to make, by that suffering, a moral im- 
pression on the great community of intelligent beings, which 
should go instead of our punishment, and render it safe that we 
should be forgiven.” 

Observe that there is not a word about “satisfaction ren- 
dered” and the like. Christ suffered and died in order that the 
same moral impression might be produced as by the actual pun- 
ishment of the offender, that is, the strong impression of God's 
hatred of sin and of the necessity of holiness. Against such a 
statement we have not the least objection. 


Once more, see the same sentiments more fully expressed : 





. 
a 
if “Let me explain precisely what I mean by this. Your con- 
Be science is uneasy, being burdened by the load of your past sins. 
1 Perhaps you do not distinctly fear punishment, but it is the sense 
of responsibility for sin, and an undefined dread of something that 
is yet to come, which really destroys your rest. Now why have 
i you any thing to fear? Why should God ever call you to account 
ie for those sins? Jt must be either from personal resentment against 


F you, or else because the welfare of his government requires the ex- 
Be ecution of his law upon you. ‘There cannot be any thing like the 
a former, you know. It must be the latter, if either. Now the balm 


for your wounded spirit is this, that the moral impression in respect 
to the nature and tendencies of sin, which is the only possible rea- 
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son God can have, for leaving you to suffer its penalties, is accom- 
plished far better by the life and death of his Son; and if you are 
ready to abandon sin for the future, there Is no reason whatever 
remaining, why you should be punished for the past. God never 
could have wished to punish you for the sake of doing ‘evil,’ and 
all the ‘good’ which he could have accomplished by it, is already 
effected in another and a better way. Now believe this cordially. 
Give it full control in your heart. Come to God and ask forgive- 
ness on this ground. ‘Trust to it fully. If you do, you will feel 
that the account for the past is closed and settled forever. You 
are free from all responsibility in regard to it. Ransomed by your 
Redeemer, the chains of doubt and fear and sin fall off, and you 
stand, free, and safe, and happy, a new creature, in Jesus Christ,— 
redeemed by his precious blood, and henceforth safe under his 
mighty protection.” 


All this varies little, indeed not at all, from the statements 
that we make from our own pulpit. How different is it from 
the atonement as set forth by strict Calvinists! Now it is re- 
markable and indicates the happy change among those called 
Orthodox, that the common people hear Mr. Abbott gladly.— 
They “who sit on the seat of Moses” have indeed discovered 
the ‘heretical’ tendency of the book, but the most practical and 
pious among the mass of believers are fully satisfied. This 
indicates improvement. ‘Can ye not discern the signs of the 
times ?” 

The other authority to which I refer as proving a change 
among Trinitarians, which amounts to an abandonment of the 
Calvinistic doctrine of the atonement, is “a charge,” recently 
delivered by Bishop Onderdonk to the clergy of his diocese, in 
Pennsylvania, a commendatory notice of which we find in the 
New York Churchman. In this charge we find an elaborate 
and very strong argument against “an equivalent atonement.” 
We will let it speak for itself: 


“ THE ATONEMENT OFFERED TO THE HOLINESS AND NOT TO THE 
JUSTICE OF GOD, 


“So far then as analogy may determine, it cannot be held that 
the sufferings of an innocent Savior in place of guilty men, were 
accepted as the payment of their debt. ‘They were exacted by the 
sovereign power of the Majesty on high. And the motive which 
my argument suggests for requiring this atonement, was, that the 
divine holiness should be vindicated when the divine mercy grants 
pardon to the sinner ; it was, that mercy and truth might meet toge- 
ther, that righteousness and peace might embrace each other; there 
Is mercy in Gop, but there are truth also, and righteousness, which 
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are another name for holiness. And while mercy pleads that the 
penitent sinner be not given to perdition, truth expostulates that the 
Holy One ought to maintain his moral perfection, for his own sake ; 
and also, for the sake of others, not relax his discountenance of sin, 
‘To pardon any being in whom the Jeast sin remains, on the ground 
of his being good enough, would be to yield so far God’s moral per- 
fection, and relax his discountenance of evil. Hence the penitent 
is forgiven, not in any degree on account of his imperfect goodness, 
but because the sufferings of Curist the Victim attest that God’s 
moral perfection yields not, and that his discountenance of sin is not 
relaxed: so that those sufferings become the sole procuring cause of 
the penitent’s pardon. ‘Thus it is that mercy can act without con- 
tradicting truth, without infringing on holiness. And though we do 
not fully understand why God inflicts his abhorrence of evil on the 
person of a different being from those who have sinned, the doctrine, 
besides resembling in part certain providences of the innocent suf- 
fering for others, is not contrary to reason, as that doctrine is which 
compares sin to a pecuniary debt, and would thus make the Re- 
deemer to have paid our moral debt. Expiation and payment are 
radically different: if they were not, one might pay beforehand for 
the privilege of offending. In the sacrifice of Christ, the divine 
purity and rectitude shows its infinite indignation against evil. On 
him who, having no sin of his own, agreed to represent our sins for 
this purpose, and who consented that for this great object the Lord 
should lay on him the iniquity of us all,—on Him is exercised the 
pure and awful indignation of a holiness perfect and repulsive of 
every stain. Strictly speaking, Christ does not undergo a penalty 
or punishment, for that is remitted; he suffers to attest that God is 
truly angry with sin, the anger being that of principle, not of pas- 
sion: and this holy anger, we may remark, has no relation to placa- 
bility ; for placability in a matter of principle, if the word has mean- 
ing with such a reference, is so much surrender of principle. This 
holy anger having had its course, the cross may be appealed to, as 
the proof that God has surrendered nothing of his moral perfection, 
in granting pardon to the sinner, when he repents, though in a degree 
he is a sinner still. 


THE DOCTRINE OF AN EQUIVALENT ATONEMENT LEADS EITHER TO 
ABSOLUTE ELECTION OR UNIVERSAL SALVATION. 


“On the principle that the same offence ought not to be twice 
punished, or the same debt twice paid, justice having no demand 
after being once satisfied, those for whom Christ bore the legal sen- 
tence cannot themselves be punished. If so, and if Christ “ died 
for all,” and bore the sentence for “the whole world,” then all must 
escape punishment hereafter, and be saved. Or else, the elect only 
being saved, Christ was sentenced and made payment for none but 
them; and then, of course, he did not “taste death for every man ;” 
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and there is but a step between this consequence and a decree of 
reprobation on all other human beings. Thus the doctrine that the 
atonement was addressed to the justice of God, in the popular sense, 
leads, unavoidably I think, either to Universalism, or to absolute 
predestination, and so impugns those Scriptures which declare an 
everlasting punishment for the wicked, or those which affirm that 
Christ was “the propitiation for the sins of the whole world.” But 
no such consequences result from the theory that the atonement 
was addressed to the holiness of God. It is not a penalty endured 
for all, which cannot be again claimed from any; or for a few only, 
making their safety unconditional, and leaving all others without its 
benefit. But it is a transaction which, rendering the pardon of sin- 
ful men consistent with God’s moral perfection, has procured a par- 
don for all sinners, which will be granted to all who accept it: while 

those who will not accept it, are not released, as if their debt was 

paid, or their penalty fulfilled, but are still subject to the indignation 

of that divine holiness which they obstinately continue to dishonor. 

The ransom is paid for all; but those who prefer the bondage of sin 

remain captives. ‘Thus we have a theory of the atonement which 

has no affinity whatever with either of the erroneous doctrines to 

which I have referred.” 


We do not say that all the forms of expression in the above 
extract are such as we would prefer: for example, we do not 
know what is meant by “God's inflicting his abhorrence of 
evil” upon the person of an innocent being: and again he says, 
that “ Christ represents our sins,” as if his death were a scenic 
representation. But we do not quarrel with phrases. The 
article amounts to the same as Mr. Abbott’s statement, namely, 
that the efficacy of the atonement consists in the moral impres- 
sion produced, by which God’s holiness is vindicated and his 
hatred of sin manifested ; and this is what we believe. 

And a fact of importance, in this connexion, is that this 
remodeled doctrine receives the hearty approbation of the 
leading Episcopal newspaper of the country. Yet it has not 
been long, since the writer of this notice was condemned by an 
Episcopal clergyman, because he rejected the very doctrine 
above denounced ! W. G. E. 
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OAKLAND RACES. 





[The following article is from the Louisville City Gazette. ] 


“ Mr. Eprror:—Now that the Oakland races are over, | 
q wish, with your permission, to offer some remarks upon them 
é which have suggested themselves tomy mind. They may not 
be in accordance with your own views, or those of many of 
if our citizens, yet I should like to have them considered before 
me they are rejected. Without intending any disrespect to those 
a gentlemen who have lent their aid and countenance to this 
exhibition, it is my deliberate conviction that it is a great injury 
to our city to have races reestablished at Oakland. These 
are among my reasons, 

1. Races bring to Louisville innumerable thieves and villians. 
[ suppose more robberies and other crimes have been commit- 
ted during the past fortnight in our city, than in six months 
previously. In the small circle of my own acquaintances, 
three houses have been entered and robbed within a week by 
plausible, gentlemanly looking, villains. Others I have heard 
of. The watchmen tell me that the streets swarm with them. 
If they would only confine their attention to those who patron- 
ize and encourage races, I should hope that it might be a lesson 
tosuch. But they are quite indiscriminate in their visits. It | 
: is well known that the ruffians and reprobates are in the habit f 
f of following the races from New-Orleans to Long Island. No : 





: doubt Louisville contributes her proportion to their support. 

if Not long since in an Orleans paper, after a long list of house 

i breakings, thefts, swindlings, and murders, the Editor remarked 

i that these were owing to the races, which were just closing. 
; 





Thinks I “a great advantage will our Oakland track be to 
Louisville, if these are the kind of fish it brings to us.” 
2. The races bring to Louisville gamblers to prey upon our 


7: young men. Gamblers seem somehow to be the necessary 
gE accompaniments of a race course. More than an hundred 
% were probably last week in our city who gain their support 


by this elegant profession. They did not probably come here 
if to prey upon one another. No—our young men are the game 
Le these blood suckers seek. Young men, many of them with- 
Le out parents near to advise them, some the only stay of widow- 
ed mothers, the pride of many a circle of affectionate hearts 
——these are to be ruined that the gambler may sport his dia- 
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mond breast pin and fine clothes. Say not, they ought to 
protect themselves. Youth is ardent, inexperienced, easily 
led away by its own generous and noble impulses. It ought to 
be protected by the wiser and older portion of the community. 
Throw not temptations in its way, you who are a father, or 
beware lest you are preparing them for your own child. 

3. Races increase the amount of crime. If villains are 
brought together, it is natural that villany will be committed. 
Robbery, murder, outrages on property and person, drunken- 
ness, blasphemy, and licentiousness of all kinds are notoriously 
abundant at such places. A black man was killed last week 
at the race track. The last race before this, a white man was 
killed. Such events are common and expected. 

4. Races encourage an open defiance of the laws of the 
land. By the laws of this state it is a penitentiary offence to 
keep a gambling house or table, or to play games for money at 
them. Yet, under the authority of the best men in our city, 
a large building is erected and let to gamblers, and filled with 
Faro tables, Roulette tables, Rouge et Noir, &c. To what 
purpose do we pass laws, and our juries find indictments and 
our prosecuting officers make speeches, if they are to be thus 
openly defied by the gentry of the land? Are our laws only 
cob-webs to catch small flies and let Jarge ones escape? What 
is it but wholesale hypocrisy, to take the credit of being a 
most moral community by the purity of our statute-books, 
when our practice is the exact reverse? Expunge your laws, 
or make your practices conform to them. You are teaching 
the community to despise that which ought to be ever sacred 
to their minds—the name of Law. 

If these evils do attend races, (and few would deny it,) how 
are they defended. It is said that they bring money to the 
city, that they improve the breed of horses, that vicious men 
will be vicious whether there are races or not, that races can- 
not be put down if we would, that the people must have 
amusements. Let us consider briefly these excuses. 

1. They bring money to the city. Yes, and so it would 
bring money to the city were we to erect splendid gin palaces, 
gambling houses or brothels, and sell licenses to those who 
should keep them. The slave trade brought money to Old 
England and New England, and was defended on that ground. 
Who defends it now? Piracy brought money to the West 
Indies, and piracy was also defended by those who thought 
money the pearl of all price. But should we sell our peace, 
our virtue, the tranquility of our city, the morals of our chil- 
dren, for money? The argument is too flimsy to bear looking at. 
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2. Races, it is said, improve the breed of horses. And what 
if they did, if they degrade the breed of men. But I doubt 
the truth of this position. | Some startling and stubborn 
facts are on the other side. I never heard of races in Arabia, 
yet the best horses and best blood in the world are there. The 
great racing stock of England and America came from the 
blood of the Godolphin Arabian. There are no races in New 
England, yet the New England horses are worth in this coun- 
try from fifty to a hundred per cent. more than southern 
horses. The horses for the plough, dray, saddle, stage, coach 
or gig, in New England would bring under the hammer far 
higher prices in racing sections of the country than their own 
horses. Racing only improves the breed of race horses. | 
was told in Virginia by the stage drivers that their best horses 
were brought from Vermont and New Hampshire. The Green 
mountain horses are the best in the country for symmetry, 
strength, fleetness, and endurance. Yet there is no racing in 
New England. Racing then is surely not essential to make 
good horses. 

3. It is said that wickedness will break out in some other way 
if there are no races. But because there will be always wick- 
edness, shall we increase it and encourage it? And to bring 
villains together, and to bring their victims to them, and pro- 
duce all the temptations and excitements to sin, it appears to 
me is likely to increase it. On this principle what vice would 
ever be reformed, what effort ever made to improve the world? 

4. Racing cannot be put down. This is a mistake. Here, 
at least, it is struggling to sustain itself. It appeals toa philan- 
thropic community to encourage it. It is a suppliant to the 
fair sex for their support. It begs for newspaper puffs and 
paragraphs. It appoints committees to invite ladies to smile 
upon its patriotic efforts. For several years, with a few excep- 
tions, there has been but little interest felt in races here. The 
community are evidently indifferent to the amusement. I un- 
derstand that with all the efforts lately made, those interested 
in its success were disappointed. No such crowds attended 
as they had hoped for. A little influence now, exerted one 
way or the other, may decide whether we shall have races 
here or not. I ask those who have influence to consider well 
how they exert it. I ask fathers and mothers to consider what 
they are doing in upholding what is an evident source of sin 
and evil. I ask ‘wives to consider whether they will lead their 
husbands, as it were, to the gaming table. There is retribu- 
tion even in this world for those who encourage evil. 

5. The people must have amusement. But are there no inno- 
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cent amusements! Better have no amusements than what are 
connected with such evils as I have enumerated. But I object 
to such amusements as racing that they prevent better amuse- 
ments. They destroy the taste for purer, calmer, home pleas- 
ures. Domestic felicity flees before them. He who has tasted 
the cup of their strong excitements, cannot enjoy the prattle 
of his child, nor the smiles of his wife, the walk at sunset, the 
social circle, the book, the garden, music, painting, poetry.— 
These stimulants stupify the nerves and destroy their sensibil- 
ity for the purer pleasures. ‘ 

Mr. Editor, I may be mistaken in what | have written; if 
so, | should like to be corrected. At least the subject may be 
discussed; and if races can be defended, let them be so. By 
inserting this communication, therefore, you will show your 
usual independence, and also oblige 

A FELLOW CITIZEN. 


0 H— 


“FAITH, HOPE AND CHARITY.” 


Hark! The spirit’s voice I hear, 
Whispering on the midnight air ; 
Wilt thou hear what it doth say? 
Then drive all wicked thoughts away ; 
For spirit’s voice or fairy’s word 
May not by sinful heart be heard : 
The chaste and puye alone can hear 
That whisper in the silent air. 


‘“ Brother spirit! cease to roam! 
Earth is not the spirit’s home! 
Come, rise with me to Heaven above, 
On spirit’s wings, the wings of love. 
Faith may cleanse, and hope may cheer ; 
To God’s own home they bring us near ; 
But would’st thou dwell with him on high ? 
Fill, fill thy heart with charity '” 
R. T. D. 
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CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. 
PART SECOND. 
SECTION THIRD.— CHARACTER OF CHURCH MEMBERS. 


Who then is fit to become a professed Christian? When 
shall one consider himself competent to become a member 
of the church of Christ? What state of mind and heart, of 
belief and of character is requisite before any shall join them- 
selves to the visible church of God below ? 

We shall endeavor to reply to these questions which perplex 
the consciences of many, plainly and scripturally. We believe 
the answer simple. All ought to become confessedly and 
openly Christians, who believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God, and who desire sincerely to become his true disciples. 

In most churches of the present time long creeds and minute 
confessions are demanded of the disciple who comes forward to 
unite with the church. But in the bible the only confession 
ever required is this, “that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God.” 

And again it is declared in very many places that belief in 
this is sufficient, so far as belief goes, for salvation. As a proof 
of these propositions we refer to the case of Philip and the 
eunuch, of Paul and the jailor, to Peter’s first confession— 
contained in the following passages of Scripture. Acts viii, 37: 
xvi, 30. Matt. xvi, 16. I John iv, 15: v, 1, 5. 

As regards the belief therefore, this simple confession is the 
sum. As simple is the Scripture demand upon the heart. It 
is not said, only the innocent, only the virtuous, only the pious, 
only those who have succeeded in conquering their besetting 
sins and gaining self command and self control, shall become 
members of Christ’s church. It is not said, only the moral, 
only the pure, only the holy, shall enter into the kingdom of 
Heaven. For Christ came not to call the righteous, but sinners 
to repentance. And no matter how great the extent and power 
of transgression, so that one is earnestly desirous to be rid of 
it, he is a proper person to become a follower of Jesus. 

Neither is it declared in the Bible that those only shall be 
received by the Savior into his flock who have been miracu- 
lously and wonderfully converted, and whose hearts have been 
filled with piety and love to God. It is not said only the rell- 
gious shall be admitted. For still the rule applies “ Those who 
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are Whole need not a physician, but those who are sick.” If 
one then has no religion or piety, if they do indeed desire to 
have their hearts made right toward God, and to be filled with 
all spiritual influences—if they wish to be pious and religious, 
and be filled with a spirit of prayer—then they should at once 
join the company of Christ’s friends and followers. 

How simple then is the description of the state of mind and 
heart which should bring one to Jesus. “I fee’ that I am in 
need of pardon, help and succour. | desire to be made better. 
| believe that Jesus is able to help me, that he was sent by God 
to save me, that he is the Christ of God.” 


SECTION FOURTH.——- MODE OF ADMISSION INTO THE CHURCH. 


The mode to be Scriptural must be simple. The person 
wishing to join the church should signify the same to the 
church through the Pastor. The Pastor ought then by con- 
versation to learn the views and sentiments of the applicant 
for admission, and communicate them to the church at some 
meeting of the same. The sentiments of the church should 
then be taken and communicated by the Pastor to the appli- 
cant. Then on the Sabbath of the Sacrament, if convenient, 
before the administration of the ordinance, some such declara- 
tion as the following, on the part of the applicant and the 
church, shall be read by the Pastor—the applicant giving 
assent by standing. 


DECLARATION OF FAITH AND PURPOSE. 


“My Friend and Brother, (orSister or Brethren) you present 
yourselves here, having expressed a wish to unite with this 
body of Christians and become one of this family of believers. 
I ask, therefore, in the presence of God our Father and of this 
assembly. 

Are you convinced of your sinfulness, are you conscious of 
your weakness, and is it your heart’s desire and fervent wish 
to be saved from the power of sin, and to be made holy, pure 
and spiritual ? 

Do you wish to Jove God with all your heart and your 
neighbour as yourself, to keep the commandments and enter 
into spiritual life ? 

And do you believe that Jesus is the Christ, sent by God for 
this purpose, to save you and all from the power of sin, and 
that he is able 1o save to the uttermost all who come to God 
through him? In this faith, do you desire to become one of his 
church and a partaker in all its promises and privileges? 
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We then receive you gladly into our number—we welcome 
you to the communion of Christian hearts—we solemnly pro- 
mise and engage to act toward you the part of true friends and 
brethren, to sympathise in your efforts after improvement, and 
as far as we are able to bear your burdens and fulfil the law of 
love toward you by our counsels and prayers, and the diligent 
use of all ordinances. And may God our Father grant that this 
union formed on earth may be perfected and hallowed in Hea- 
ven, and tend to fit us all for the fellowship of the Saints in 
Light.” 

It is however to be understood, that the entire form and 
manner of admission into a church depends on each separate 
church to determine for itself. The nearer however to the 
Scriptural mode the better. 


Finally we will say a few words on the government of the 
church. We think it can be proved that God has not enjoined 
in his word any fixed and immutable order of government, or 
orders in the ministry. This he has left to depend upon the 
varying wants and circumstances of the times. The broad 
and generous liberty of the Christian System has made the 
outward form of the church not rigid but pliable, not petrified 
into one eternal shape but yielding to the needs of an ever- 
changing world. There are diversities of administration but 
the same Lord.” We do not deny that even the Papal or abso- 
lute form of government may be expedient in certain condi- 
tions of the church, just as an absolute monarchy may be the 
best form of secular government in certain states of the people. 
Neither do we deny that the Episcopal or Oligarchal form of 
government may be often a very expedient mode of govern- 
menj, and suited to the wants of a large class of minds. So 
also is the Presbyterian form of government, in which a num- 
ber of churches are united together and governed by judicial 
assemblies. But for ourselves, we, for many reasons, prefer 
the Independent or Congregational form—in which each 
church stands wholly distinct and independent, choosing its 
own opinions, and not compelled to receive a creed at the com- 
mand of other churches. By this mode the greatest freedom 
of mind in the pursuit of truth is guaranteed to each member, 
and the church is free to adopt any rules or modes of proceed- 
ing for its own good which suits its own peculiar circum- 
stances. 

But while we disclaim the authority of all other churches, 
and profess to have no other head than Christ, we feel bound 
to cultivate friendly and sympathetic relations with all other 














churches. We join them in mutual councils for advice, and 


the discussion of questions of general or private interest. 
And while we adopt this free and liberal mode of union, we 
do not underrate the absolute necessity of some kind of union. 


We believe that it will not do to leave religion to spread itself 


among mankind as a mere general principle. Jesus Christ not 
only taught Christianity, but founded a church. As has been 
well observed by a popular writer— the union—the regular 


organization of the disciples of Christ, is an essential part of 


the plan of Christianity. To make each individual Christian 
isolated and solitary in a world like this, would be almost like 
disbanding an army on the field of battle. It is not therefore 
the necessity of an organization itself, but the precise form and 
method in which the organization is effected, that we are prone 
to over estimate. While the latter, the form and mode, has 
been continually fluctuating from the days of Abraham to the 
present hour; the former, the necessity of organized union 
itself, has remained, during all centuries, unchanged, and 
must remain fixed and unalterable as long as human nature 
continues as it is.””* 
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HY MN. 


Written for the Installation of the Rev. Mr. Briggs of Plymouth, as colleague to 
the Rev. Dr. Kendall. 


Gop of love to thee we bend— 
Fervently to thee we pray— 
Bless our partner and our friend 
Who is joined with us to-day. 
Let thy grace his heart sustain, 
With thy might his soul embue— 
May his doctrine drop like rain, 
And his speech distil as dew. 


Give him boldness, to declare 

All the counsel of the Lord— 
Patience, every cross to bear— 

Strength, to wield the Spirit’s sword— 


* Jacob Abbott 
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Hymn. 


O’er the world triumphantly 
May he still his course pursue— 
From its bondage dare be free— 
Spurn its frowns, its flatteries too. 


Sternly may he sin reprove— 

Gently wipe repentant tears— 
Kindle icy hearts with love— 

Calm the good man’s dying fears. 
In the storm and shine of life 

May he our exemplar be— 
"Till o’erpast its toil and strife 

He shall come to dwell with Thee. 


Let thy choicest gifts descend 
On thine elder servant, Lord— 
Be thou still his constant friend 
His exceeding great reward. 
May his yet remaining years 
Pass serene and cloudless by— 
Undisturbed by pain or fears— 
Spent in sweet tranquility. 


Bless him for his life of peace— 
Bless him for his works of love— 
And when earthly labors cease 
Take him to thyself above; 
There may flock and pastors meet— 
There, around thy blissful throne, 
All in nobler strains repeat 
Songs of praise to thee alone. 
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THE WESTERN RIVERS. 


IIn who descends the Ohio for the first time, then realizes 
a fair dream of his youth. Images crowd upon his mind of 
the romantic and religious fathers who sought to carry the 
faith of the cross to the rude and savage inhabitants of the 
Western valley—and as he rapidly passes the shores even now 
lovely, he admires the confiding taith with which they em- 
barked in rude craft upon the down rolling waters, bearing 
them, they knew not whither. And yet too there was some- 
thing quite inviting in the beauty of the clear current and 
pebbly shores—the tall trees bending graciously and almost 
intelligently over the stream and realizing in their fair propor- 
tions that here they have found a perfect development. ‘'o 
an inhabitant of the New England coast, whose eye is accus- 
tomed to trees stunted by the east winds and never reaching 
a graceful growth, even through a century of slow pushing 
and struggling, these trees of the Ohio have a foreign and 
aristocratic grace. We look back and wonder where we have 
ever seen such trees, was it inour dreams? Or, was it perhaps, 
in engravings from pictures of Gaspar and Claude? Here tall 
trees look young, and old trees retain their fair proportions 
while they assume a venerable dignity and more majestic 
beauty. 

Trees, like children, are every where beautiful, and like chil- 
dren are most so when they have unfolded in a genial atmos- 
phere, surrounded by kind influences. The elm, the pride of 
New England, is scarce seen here. But the beech, the tulip 
and cotton wood, shake their blossoms into the bosom of the 
Vhio, and send their floating fragrance down for many a mile. 

Pittsburg too is like an old friend, for was it not a problem 
of our school days, to be solved and mastered only by much 
hard study, “ what two rivers meet at Pittsburg and form the 
Ohio?” And then how did the art of the questioner vary it, 
“ At what place do the Alleghany and Monongahela meet, and 
what river do they form?” This being happily made out by 
the aid of our maps, did we not look with a pleased eye on 
the curious natural diagram there represented and wonder how 
it came to pass that such was the origin of the mighty Ohio— 
and then beyond this Pittsburg, all was a terra incognita, Per- 
haps some cousin or uncle had ventured even beyond this point 
and settled in Ohio or Kentucky. But if so they had taken 
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leave of all their kindred at home, who never more looked for 
their return, but contentedly made up their minds that from 
so wild and distant a country poor cousin George or uncle Jo 
could never return. But now a merchant from Kentucky 
will visit Boston twice a year, and not lose much time by it. 

A great charm of rivers is their distinctness of character. 
The Ohio for example is as different from the Mississippi, as it 
is from the Hudson. It is fairly entitled to the sobriquet, 
affixed to it by the aforementioned fathers, of “ La belle 
Riviere.” It is, unquestionably, a fair river. It is not bold, 
it is not timid, tame, nor sluggish, it is not rapid, it is not furi- 
ous, it is not the most picturesque of rivers, but it 7s beautiful, 
majestic, tranquil and in one word, fair. The shores are 
rather low, and rise gracefully from the embrace of the waters 
toa level about ten feet above the wave, which sustains a 
growth of enormous trees just sufficiently numerous to forma 
beautiful screen between the river and the inland hills. These 
trees are old and majestic, yet slender in their proportions, so 
that at first they appear by no means so large as they really 
are. Descending the river ina rapid steamboat this screen of 
trees seems the only thing that moves—the hills behind appear 
fixed,and the trees therefore acquire a sort of animate charac- 
ter, which added to their extraordinary beauty, gives them 
almost a spiritual grace, and affects the mind of the traveler 
with strange yet familiar emotions. A very original writer of 
our own day, speaking of the effect of nature on the mind, 
particularly when alone in the wilderness and undisturbed by 
social influences, says, “The waving of the boughs in the storm 
is new to me, and old. It takes me by surprise, and yet is not 
unknown. Its effect is like that of a higher thought or better 
emotion coming over me, when I deemed I was thinking justly 
or doing right.” And so it is in passing through this newly 
opened Paradise, we feel a new pleasure struggling with old 
emotions. The gliding trees—the rolling tide, and the forest 
crowned hills ever opening a new amphitheatre before us, aflect 
us with a quite fresh feeling. Thoughts of the virgin world 
come over us—was it fairer than this? ‘The perfect earth by 
Adam trod’”—could it have been of a more inviting freshness 
and beauty? At any rate our sense of perfectness goes not 
beyond it. Our hearts expand towards God spontaneously, 
for here is his word distinctly heard—here serene and loving 
are the skies and the atmosphere—here deep peace dwells,— 
yet is human life to be found every where along these plains, 
and among these hills—lonely but industrious and full of hope 
and strength, 
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But when we reach the mouth of the Ohio and enter the 
Mississippi, we. find ourselves in a new scene--we might think 
that the earth was here in a forming state, for the soil, so soft, 
and easily washed away, looks along the river bank like a canal 
newly cut with the spade. Vegetation too is more rank than 
beautiful, and islands of cotton wood are every where forming 
looking like beds of vegetables in a garden—some two or three 
feet high, andsome ten or fifteen. Objects are not yet, it 
would seem, moulded into a finished beauty. Here is a long 
stretch of muddy shore, there a monstrous bluff, but every 
where a want of that harmonious folding together which gra- 
tifies the eye in other districts of country. Is it too presuming 
in us to criticise nature? But we object to nothing that she 
has done, we only wish to study and discriminate. Nature 
js various—nay, she is variety itself. She is no mannerist, 
and she is not a Carlo Dolci nor yet a Michel Angelo, that 
you can detect the same character in every thing she does. 
Here is force, there softness—here a melancholy and savage 
grandeur, there a soothing amenity—here blank desolation, 
and there rich finished beauty. 

The general effect upon the mind left by a voyage on the 
lower Mississippi, is that of desolation and dreariness. The 
eve rests on no solid hills, nor high plains with peaceful look- 
ing villages. There is an air of uncertainty about the soil 
quite uninviting, and the turbid waters of the river are revolt- 
ing to behold. It is as muddy as any well stirred duck pond 
from the Missouri mouth downwards, and where it mingles 
with the Ohio the surface of the river looks like a monstrous 
sheet of marbled paper. Passing upward the same eflect is 
observed at the junction of the Mississippi and Missouri. 
This last well deserved its name of Mad River, which it held 
from its Indian sponsors, as one involuntarily acknowledges 
on seeing it burst furiously in upon the clear and beautiful 
Mississippi with its turbid wave. The upper Mississippi is 
said to be of a most enchanting grandeur of character, and 
the bluffs that break its shore below St. Louis, give token of a 
coming change in the scenery as we ascend. further up we 
are told of Lake Pepin whose shores are enriched with pebbles 
of agate, porphyry, and carnelian, and other unusual and 
lancy rousing features—but one might ramble on in this way 
forever on paper. Would that it were as much within our 


power to make the actual voyage as far at least as the Falls of 


St. Anthony. | - 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. Carlyle’s French Revolution. 


One of the most striking features in this remarkable book, is 
the entire abandonment of the old historical attitude. Past 
historians have seemed to consider themselves as judges who 
were to decide upon the conduct of kings and nations. They 
therefore sought to free themselves from all feelings of sym- 
pathy with either party. They looked with cold judgment, 
devoid of feeling, upon all the occurrences which they nar- 
rated. Carlyle, on the other hand, does not judge, but like a 
poet, sings the history of those fearful times. His object is 
neither to approve nor disapprove, but to show things as they 
were. Ifence, he makes it a point to sympathize with the 
feelings of all parties, so as to be able to understand them. 
He carries his readers into the midst, not only of the actions, 
but of the feelings and motives of men. We are now among 
the party of the king, sharing their hopes and fears; and now we 
are shuddering with the people at the supposed machinations 
of Pittand “those aristocrats.” Now we step into the hall of 
the National Assembly, and are earnestly engaged in making 
a golden constitution which shall make every thing right. 
Then we share the feelings of Charlotte Corday, and ride with 
her in silent thought, to Paris. For several chapters we are 
accompanying the King in his flight to Varennes, and tremble 
with breathless interest at every accident which delays his 
progress. Weare even forced to sympathize with Robespierre 
and Murat, and feel that even in those corrupted bosoms and 
perverted souls there were human hearts. Thus, by bringing us 
into close contact with each part of the dramatis persone, he 
makes the history speak its own moral, enunciate its own 
philosophy, teach its own lesson. 

To accomplish this purpose of bringing us into actual con- 
tact with the events and persons, to make us feel their very 
breath on our cheeks, and the beating of their tumultuous 
hearts by our sides, he sets at defiance the dignity and gravity 
of the historic style. Not formal ponderous narration, not 
regularly flowing sentences, but quick irony, metaphor, apos- 
trophe, exclamation, make up this picturesque style. Eve 
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and anon, like the chorus in an old tragedy, or like a touching 
melody, the most exquisite strains of prose-poetry come falling 
sweetly in. 


We should like very well to write a full length criticism of 


this book, but are too near the end of our number even to hint 
at half the things which might be said of it. We will just add 
therefore, to what we have said, the following amusing dia- 
logue sent us by a friend, which expresses some of the various 
criticisms which this original book has given rise to. 


FAMILY CRITICISMS. 


Grandmama—(taking off her spectacles,)—W hat an ill writ- 
ten book! Very badly written, I think—full of strange, out- 
of-the-way words, such as one never sees in other books. 

Cousin John.—Why Grandmother! Do you know that is 
the most admired of modern styles ? 

Uncle Green.—Is it, indeed? It is a very singular style—I 
don’t know what to make of it—I believe you must put on 
your witchcraft wings to follow that writer. 

Cousin Mary.—What! Is it the French Revolution? Is 
it Mr. Carlyle that you are taking so about, Uncle Green ? 

Uncle Green.—Well my dear, and why not? If it is a 
History of the French Revolution, why does it not tell the 
facts as they occurred, and not merely hint at them in so dark 
and mysterious a way. I think the subscribers will be much 
disappointed to get such a jumble for a history. Conceive 
now, of a matter of fact man like Colonel White, who sub- 
scribed for this book, thinking to add a solid standard work to 
his library. He will not know on what shelf to put it. It 
can never stand by the side of Hume and Gibbon. I fear it 
will be considered a take-in, by some persons. 

Cousin John.—Why Uncle! If people want facts I am 
sure here are enough of them. I never saw a history so full 
of facts in my life. Let us take a page and count them. It is 
the very book for a practical man of facts, who has them all 
at his fingers’ ends, and can understand the allusions. For 
him alone it is written I think. 

Uncle Green.—But what a style—I should think it was 
written by one of the men of Babel about the time of the con- 
fusion of tongues. I assure you | find it very various and 
extremely perplexing, and yet there is a captivation about it, 
acharm that surprises me. I read three or four pages, and 
get thoroughly vexed, and throw aside the book, feeling as if | 
had been dragging through the Revolution itself, a weary, 
disgusted, and unwilling actor. Then, what I have been 
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reading settles itself in my mind in clear strong shapes and it 
is like seeing these events with their causes and effects in an- 
velic vision, and an appetite awakens in me for some more of 
it. I believe it is the excitement it gives to my own imagina- 
tion that attracts me back toit. The French Revolution is at 
last becoming clear to me—a thing to be studied and under. 
stood, and not avoided as before with a thrill of disgust and 
horror. How evidently it appears in this work that the un- 
feeling despotism of the men in power caused all that of which 
they found so good reason to complain afterwards. Society 
will work under a strong pressure, but no despot can calculate 
its exact power of endurance, and to him its expansive and 
explosive force seems wholly unknown. And how the noble 
characters of a few great spirits shine out like stars through 
struggling thunder clouds at night, the deep souled immortal 
nature visibly radiant, as it never is in sunshine and high noon 
prosperity. But I have one quarrel with our author, and have 
to bring a serious charge against him, inasmuch as he con- 
stantly undervalues Lafayette, and sneers at him as the Hero 
and Perfect Character; when even through his own narration 
of these events the conduct of Lafayette wins our love and 
admiration. Ever at that point in the struggle where right 
and wrong meet, with faith unwavering, with hope un- 
quenched he acted out the true hearted republican as no other 
man did or could, and not fiery Mirabeau himself was so faith- 
ful to the people’s true rights and highest interests. This is 
a feature that | much dislike in this history. 

Grandmama.—Does he talk against Lafayette? The man’s 
a fool. 





2. Poetry of Travelling in the United States. By Caroline 


Gilman. 


Mrs. Gruman is one of the best female writers in this country. 
*“ The Southern Rose,” which she edits at Charleston, 8. C., 
is a beautiful little work. We will give a specimen from the 
volume, the title of which is given above. It describes a scene 
in the Sailor’s Chapel, under the charge of the pious and elo- 
quent Taylor, in the city of Boston. T'aylor is a Methodist, 
but he fraternizes with all sects. Unitarians preach in his pul- 
pit, he in theirs—they come to hear him and lend a most 
eflicient aid to support his chapel. One of the Unitarian 
Missionaries, our friend Rob. C. Waterston, has superintended 
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his Sabbath School for years, the teachers of which are of all 
sects. 
THE BETHEL CHURCH. 

«JT found myself at the very antipodes of the calm and spiritual 
repose of the Swendenborg chapel, as I followed the crowd to the 
Bethel Church. It was not without its interest to me that this edi- 
fice stands on the spot where I was born. 

«“ When I entered the building, Mr. Taylor, the pastor, whose 
reputation for eloquence is so widely extended, was walking about 
the pulpit in great anxiety and concern, arising from the fear that 
the seamen would be crowded from their seats. Leaning over, he 
stretched out his hand, and called out, with a loud and earnest 
voice— 

«Don't stir, my brethren! not a seaman must go out.’ 

“The occasion was one of peculiar solemnity. A service of 
communion plate had been presented, and this was the first oppor- 
tunity for appropriating it. Having heard Methodist preaching 
frequently at the south, in its most fervid tone, I was probably not 
so much impressed by the sermon as a Bostonian would have been. 
Mr. Taylor's changes, like those of his denomination generally, 
were rapid, varying from the boldest rhetorical flights, to the most 
common-place expressions. ‘The sermon being over, he descended 
to the altar, and called two individuals to the rite of baptism. One 
was a middle-aged seaman, the other a little girl of five years age, 
led by her mother. He had not proceeded far, before | saw and 
felt the power of his natural eloquence ; his audience were soon in 
tears. He grasped the hand of the seaman, and welcomed him as 
one who, from sailing on stormy seas, had reached a safe harbor, 
After the usual invocation and form of baptism, he again took his 
hand, and smiling on him kindly, said, ‘God’s baptism be on thee, 
my brother; go in peace. ‘Then turning to the woman, he ex- 
claimed, 

““And the widow did not come alone; no, she did not come 
alone, she brought her baby with her.’ 

“He took the wondering but passive little girl in his arms, and 
raised her so that we could all see her. After the silence of a mo- 
ment he said, 

“*Look at the sweet lamb! Her mother has brought her to 
Christ’s fold!’ 

“There was another pause; he touched her forehead with the 
baptismal element, pronounced the invocation to the Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit, and saying solemnly, ‘A baptism from heaven be 
on thee, my pretty dove,’ kissed her flushed cheek tenderly, and 
placed her by her mother’s side. 

“The congregation were then invited to kneel at the altar, and 
partake the communion. The seamen went first, file after file, 
pressing respectfully on, while their pastor addressed to each words 
of caution and encouragement. 
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“Brother, beware, take heed,’ he said to one whose face bore 
marks of worldly cheer, ‘the tempter is ever ready.’ And to one 
who looked dejected, he said soothingly, ‘Come to the Lord, my 
brother ; the yoke of Jesus is easy, lay your cares on him,’ : 

“When the seamen communicants had all visited the altar, others 
followed, and as circle after circle knelt around, the good man was 
often obliged to pause in his addresses. Weeping and agitated, he 
walked the chancel, exclaiming with broken sobs, 

“This is the happiest day of my life. Oh my God, the happiest 
day that I have seen since I was born !’ 

“J went with the rest, and there, en the spot where God gave me 
being, dedicated to him anew my faculties and hopes, and asked his 
blessing on the homeward path upon which I shall enter on the 


morrow. ” 


3. The Principles and Results of the Ministry at Large, in 
Boston. By Joseph Tuckerman. 


Tus book, which we see advertised in the Eastern papers, 
we have not yet received, but wait for it with impatience. It 
must be avery important work. The following anecdote 
will show the spirit of the book, the spirit of the man, and the 
spirit of the work in which he is engaged. The editor of the 
Register says that this book conclusively proves, that the 
doctrines which men have set up as essential are utterly useless 
as regards the great practical work which Christianity is to 
do ; and that the great instrument to convert the heart is the 
— sublime, but overlooked doctrine, that God is a Father 
of Love. 


“ Of the connection of the filial sentiment in the human heart with 
God, and of the power which it may exert there in redeeming from 
sin, even in circumstances apparently most adverse to all hope of 
moral recovery, I will adduce an example which fell under my own 
observation. ‘The case is an extreme one. But I have no doubt 
that even many not dissimilar cases might be adduced. 

“ Early inthe year 1827, as I was one morning on my way to the 
north part of this city, my attention was arrested by a crowd about 
the door of the United States Court House; and upon inquiry into 
the cause of it, I was informed that two pirates were about to 
receive sentence of death. I immediately entered the Court, and 
was soon very near, and in front of the prisoners. Here a spectacle 
was brought before me more painful than language can express. 
Nothing can be more unlike than was the countenance of each of 
these prisoners to that of the other. That of one expressed all the 
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rage of ademon, and that of the other the strongest possible con- 
tempt. Judge Story arose, and asked them if they had any cause 
to assign why the sentence of death should not be pronounced upon 
them? ‘The first to whom I have referred, at once, and in all the 
madness of the most murderous rage, poured out a torrent of the 
most profane and revengeful language upon the District Attor- 
ney, and the Court. The other with a sardonic grin, for it could 
hardly be called a smile, replied only, ‘the sooner the better.’ 
Judge Story said that he had witnessed many very affecting scenes 
in the discharge of his judicial duties, but never one so painful as 
on that occasion. The sentence having been pronounced upon 
them, they were remanded to prison. It was quite impossible that 
I should take the course I had marked out for myself for the morn- 
ing; and having followed these men to the prison, and obtained 
admission, | asked the turnkey to beg of one of them permission to 
enter his cell, with a view only to any services which it might be 
in my power to render him. ‘The turnkey entered a cell, but very 
soon returned and said to me, ‘he will not allow you to enter.’ 
The door was on a jar; andI entered the cell, saying to the turn- 
key, ‘please to come for me in an hour.’ He aqjusted the bolts, 
turned the key in the lock, and left us. I offered my hand to the 
prisoner, which I think he did not take. I assured him of my great 
desire to serve him. His reply was, ‘I only wish to be in hell, 
where it is hot, and not in this cold place.’ The hour passed, and 
the turnkey returned. Not the smallest apparent moral progress 
had been made in that hour, except in the circumstance that this 
unhappy man had consented to my request to pass an hour of the 
next day with him. He had said in reply to my request to visit 
him again, ‘you may come if you choose. I care nothing about it.’ 
I went the next day, and the next, and the next, and endeavored by 
every means in my power to get at his heart ; and to make some 
impression there. I also closed each visit with prayer. It was 
now, however, quite perceptible that a change of feelings had be- 
guninhim. He hada father and mother living, and I had address- 
ed myself in every way to his filial sensibilities. ‘There seemed to 
be no other chord in his heart from which a moral vibration was to 
be obtained. I think it was on the fifth, or sixth day of my visits 
to him, that he said ‘amen’ at the conclusion of my prayers. He 
was now desirous and glad to see me. ‘The remembrance of his 
parents was the great restorative of his sensibilities. On about the 
tenth, or twelfth day of my visits, he fell upon his knees when we 
prayed together. He had now a very deep sense of his guilt, and 
the character of his penitence was most peculiarly filial. God was 
revealed to him as his Father, and his heart was penetrated and 
bowed as the heart of a greatly guilty, but sincerely repenting child. 
Every thought, and care, and interest was absorbed in the single 
desire of the mercy, the forgiveness of his heavenly Father. I 
passed an hour with this man every day during, | think, thirty-four 
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or thirty-five days; and never have | heard such supplications, 

such entreaties for mercy, as I heard from his lips. In the midst 

of one of my prayers, he broke out in such impassioned and impor- 

tunate cries to God, that it seemed to me as ifthe very stones of 
2 his cell might have responded to them. My own heart was well 
at nigh broken by his anguish. And he died, apparently the most 
he contrite being | have ever known. Whether other modes of appeal 
' to him might have been as effectual, I know not. It is enough, and 
I bless God, that this to which | have referred was at least a prin- 
cipal means of his moral recovery. ‘This was the second of the 
men of whom I have spoken. The first committed suicide a day or 
two before the time appointed for his execution.” 


4. A Sermon occasioned by the Destruction of Pennsylvania Hall, 
and delivered the Lord’s Day following, May 20th, 1838, in the First 
Congregational Unitarian Church. By the Pastor. Printed not 
Published. Philadelphia. 


Tus sermon is just what we should expect from Mr. Fur- 
ness. Itis a manly, affectionate, rational statement of the 
immense evils resulting from such events as that which occa- 
sioned it. It shows in the most conclusive manner, the im- 
policy of attempting to put down even the worst errors by 
brute force, the wickedness of impairing the freedom of in- 
quiry and treading on the rights of the mind. We should : 
like to print the whole of it, just as it stands. In the Monthly 
Record we shall notice this subject again. 











5. Works of Mrs. Sherwood. Vol. XV. Harper’s Edition. 


Tus volume contains the last part of Henry Milner. It has 
made, we understand, a considerable noise in the religious 
world, on account of the author’s coming out in it with the 
expression of a belief in a final universal restoration. Mrs. 
Sherwood’s works have circulated far and wide among the 
evangelical, and been highly commended by the most ortho- 
dox. The business now in hand, will be to condemn her in 
the most sweeping manner. As she herself remarks—* there 
are some opinions which the professing world cannot yet en- 
dure. As Luther was anathematized for preaching justifica- 
tion by faith, so will it be with all those to whom one inch of 
scripture ground has been opened beyond that which the mass 
of professors have hitherto trodden. ” 
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We will give a few passages which will show that she has 
an independent spirit, and a deep vein of piety and charity. 









“ How have we flattered ourselves, because we acknowledge not 
the Pope of Rome—because we bow not before the image that can 
neither see, nor hear, nor walk—because the Bible has been trans- 
lated and given to our people—because we have thrown aside mul- 
titudes of the grosser absurdities of the Roman Catholic church ; 
how have we flattered ourselves, | repeat, that we are entirely set 
free from the spirit of Anti-Christ, and that we have ceased to put 
glosses on inspired text, though we still look rather to the inter- 


pretations of those who have gone before us than to the examination 
of the original version.” p 174. 



















“There is a sort of religion which I abominate, and such pre- 
cisely is that of Darfield; a gloomy, unsociable principle, which 
leads him to condemn every one who does not think exactly as 
himself, and makes him desirous of pulling down every authority 
to his own level. He is either for bringing the whole world to one 
way of thinking, and that way is his way; or, failing of this, utterly 
denying the work of salvation, by condemning nine-tenths, or rather 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of the human race to eternal misery. 
Such a man is enough to disgust every one who knows him with 
the very name of religion. ” 




















“T can bear, he thought, to hear worldly persons converse—I 
take no interest in what they say—they do not touch me in any 
way; but when people meddle in a bitter spirit with those things 
which have formed my happiness ever since | was a boy, I cannot 
bear it. When they tell me that God, who is the only being that 
can be called good, whose justice and mercy are infinite, is prepared 
to condemn vast multitudes of his creatures whom he has himself 
called into being, and whom he has reconciled to himself by such an 
act of omnipotent love as we cannot even now comprehend—when 
they tell me that he is prepared to condemn all who have never per- 
haps had an opportunity of hearing the name of Christ, to eternal 
damnation, and that he is ready too, to do the same by his own 
adopted ones if they offend, while at the very same time, these 
very same people acknowledge the entire inability of man to turn 
and prepare himself for any good, [ am inclined to feel, if these 


are right, which God forbid, then was | in a dream through all my 
childhood.” p 239, 





We should like to extract also from the xvi. chapter, over 
Which is written “To be omitted by all persons incapable of 
receiving a new idea,” for we suppose our readers are gen- 
erally quite capable of this feat. It contains a scripture argu- 
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ment for the ultimate restoration of all beings. But here we 
must stop. 


6. Emancipation in the West Indies. A Six Month’s Tour in 
Antigua, Barbadoes, and Jamaica, in the year 1837. By James A. 
Thome, and J. Horace Kimball. 


We received this very interesting book through the polite- 
ness of the Editor of the Cincinnati Philanthropist. We have 
not yet read it sufficiently to express an opinion as to its 
merits on the bearing of the facts related. But we can say 
this, that whatever allowance must be made for men who 
undoubtedly went wishing to see every thing couleur de rose 
in Emancipation, that still the book contains statements which 
cannot be doubted, tending to show that the great and sup- 
posed perilous experiment of emancipation has thus far worked 
remarkably well in the British West Indies. We think all 
slaveholders ought to see this book. They ought to be able to 
speak understandingly on the subject of these great events. 
Whether they admit or deny the assertions of abolitionists, 
they should know what they say on this West India subject. 
The book has been printed very cheaply in a pamphlet form, 
and can be procured for twenty cents a single copy, from Dr. 
Bailey, Editor of the Cincinnati Philanthropist, or from the 
Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society, New York. The 
postage on a single copy is only 10 cents for any distance. 
The price per hundred is $12 50. 


7. Christian Reformer. Jan.1838. London. 


Tus English Periodical seems to be a very well conducted 
one. The number before us reviews Professor Norton’s work 
on the genuineness of the Gospels. We are amused to see 
that Jacob Abbott and his brother, are accused in England of 
being Unitarians, constantly attending the Unitarian Church, 
and in conversation earnestly opposing the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Thus testifies the Rev. F. Ellaby, of Hastings. 














MONTHLY 


Monthly Record. 


RECORD 


FOR JUNE, js 


We perceive by an article in 
the Western Presbyterian Her- 
ald, that one of the careful souls 
of the Presbyterian camp has 
taken the alarm at finding the 
New Haven Christian Spectator 
commended in our Magazine. 
He inquires of the editor whether 
he does not think it a sign that 
the New Haven people are very 
like the Unitarians in their opin- 
ions. It does not occur to this 
writer, as a thing within the 
bounds of possibility, that we 
might speak well of a periodical 
which differed from us in its 
opinions. In the course of his 
experience, we suppose, he never 
knew before of such a thing 
being done. But to ‘calm his 
fears, and also to relieve the 
New Haven people from the 
stigma of Unitarian approbation, 
we would inform “An old fa- 
shioned Presbyterian,” that it is 
our fashion to find something 
good in most quarters, and to 
speak well of what we find good 
in those who differ from us in 
many points. We solemnly as- 
sure him that we do not agree in 
Opinion with the Christian Spec- 
tator on points of doctrine. Let 
him cheer up—it is not a Uni- 
tarlan work in disguise. We 
spoke well of it, because we find 
in It a certain freedom of thought 


and speech, because its conduet- 
ors seem to have an enlarged 
way of thinking, and its contri- 
butors to write with spirit, ear- 
nestness, and some profoundness. 
It is not wholly occupied with 


cooking up again the cold dishes, 


(“ the funeral baked meats,” we 
were about to say,) of Calvinism. 
It does not spend the whole time 
at the old game of battledoor and 
shuttlecock—harping always on 
“Ability” and “ Inability.” 
There is one thing for which 
we have no “ affinity, ” and never 
expect to have any. It is that 
kind of “old fashioned” faith, 
which prefers looking through 
its grandfather’s spectacles to 
using the eyes which God has 
given it. It is that kind of sus- 
picious orthodoxy which is al- 
ways looking for some more 
convenient test to apply than 
reason and_ scripture—-which 
says, “ Can any good thing come 
out of Nazareth?” or, “Have 
any of the Elders believed on 
him?” or, “Birds of a feather 
flock together, and this man eat- 
eth with publicans and sinners. ” 
With those who differ from us 
in opinion, we are ready to hold 
a calm argument, seeking for 
truth. But for such Pharisaic 
bigotry as this, we keep our 
spear in rest, and shall lose no 
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convenient occasion of exposing 
its absurdity, pusillanimity, and 
Galatian-like spirit of bondage. 


Mob Law.—The burning of 
the Pennsylvania Hall, in the 
night, by a mob, is a melancholy 
instance of that disregard for law, 
and of the rights of individuals 
as opposed to the wishes of the 
majority, which is one of the 
most dangerous signs of our 
times. This tendency toward 
anarchy has been steadily increa- 
sing from the first. Let us look 
at its history in this country, and 
observe the fearful downward 
tendency of Lynch law, 

It began in those sections of 
our land where the laws were 
weak and inefficient. 1t seemed 
to justify itself by the necessities 
of the case. In repeated in- 
stances on the frontiers, there 
were men who defied the law, 
went armed to the teeth, shot 
down their enemies in the streets, 
and could never be convicted by 
a jury. After they had commit- 
ted some half dozen murders, the 
community could bear it no long- 
er. ‘They seized them and hung 
them. In these cases, the fol- 
lowing circumstances were to be 
noticed in excuse. 1. The guilt 
of the victim is excessive and un- 
doubted. 2. The laws are utterly 
ineffectual to punish him. 3. 'The 
punishment inflicted is the same 
which the laws require. But on 
the 11th of August, 1834, a dis- 
graceful outrage was committed 
in the burning down of the Ursa- 
line Convent, by a mob in Char- 
lestown, Mass. Here a new fea- 
ture was introduced, that the 
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crime was hot certain, but sus- 
pected. Hereafter mobs act upon 
suspicion. Still however, life 
was spared, and no _ personal 
violence inflicted or threatened. 
And the mob also were firmly 
convinced that an actual and 
dreadful crime had been com- 
mitted. But the principle of 
acting on suspicion being once 
established, it speedily becomes 
the custom. On the 9th of Aug. 
1835, the city of Baltimore wit- 
nessed the sacking of houses in 
her principal squares, by those 
who suspected that they had 
been swindled by their inmates, 
through the fraudulent failure of 
the Bank of Maryland. Next, 
the country is shocked by the 
news of the Vicksburg gambler’s 
execution ; for life had thus far 
been held sacred. ‘True, the 
men were villians and murderers, 
but we were horrified at the 
thought of five or six fellow be- 
ings hurried into eternity with- 
out a trial, without delay, with- 
out a moment’s pause to prepare 
for judgment. ‘The death how 
ever, was inflicted in the legal 
and usual way. [But the next 
mob introduces a new feature. 
The common form of death will 
not slake its sanguinary thirst, 
and we hear, in June 1836, of 
the burning of Macintosh at a 
slow fire, in the streets of St. 
Louis. ‘The dark ages and their 
savage cruelties, seem brought 
back upon us in an hour. But 
meantime, another and more dan- 
gerous feature has been imsinu- 
ating itself into these transac- 
tions. Men begin to be punish- 
ed, not merely for real crimes, 
actual or suspected, but for do- 
ing what no law condemns, if it 
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happens to displease the major- 
ity of the community where they 
are. Thus, on the 31st of Oct. 
1835, a mob of respectable gen- 
tlemen broke up an anti-slavery 
meeting in the city of Boston. 
It seemed a slight matter, this, a 
cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand. But a storm has been 
brewing from it, that threatens to 
sweep every institution from the 
face of our country. Riots in 
New-York and Philadelphia fol- 
low. No great mischief is done 
to person or property. But this 
fatal principle is perpetuated and 
strengthed by each of them, that 
aman may be punished for doing 
what the majority disapprove, 
whether it be legal or illegal. 
This principle once sustained, 
and all our personal rights are 
gone. The minority every where 
are the slaves of the majority. 
Our constitutions and laws are 
only parchments, to be nullified 
at will. This principle is openly 
taught by a Judge in St. Louis, 
as law, and is maintained in prac- 
tice by the destruction of Mr. 
Birney’s press in Cincinnati, in 
July, 1838, and of the Observer 
press in St. Louis and Alton. 
Till, at last, the final blow is 
given to our rights as freemen, 
by the death of Lovejoy, killed 
for doing what no law had ever 
forbidden. And now we hear of 
the Philadelphians, quietly de- 
stroying, as a perfect matter of 
course, a new and beautiful hall, 
because it was not put to such 
uses as they were pleased to al- 
low. Let it be understood now, 
that I am not writing to defend 
abolitionists. Granting that their 
course was foolish and wicked, 
my argument remains the same. 
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Legally, they had not offended’ 
they had not committed the sha- 
dow of an offence against the 
peace of society, as by law estab- 
lished. 

See where we are then! See 
how fast and far we have come in 
avery few years! First a mob 
may punish an actual, atrocious 
crime; then it may punish on 
suspicion; then it may be al- 
lowed to inflict barbarous and 
horrible tortures; next it may 
punish whoever does what dis- 
pleases the majority ; yes, even 
by death, if they resist its will! 

And what will follow? The 
principle being fairly established, 
that no man must do any thing 
unpleasant to the majority, it will 
next happen, that if a political or 
religious party chances to be in 
the minority in any place, it will 
be put down by force. If the 
Van-Burenites have a large ma- 
jority in any section of country, 
why may they not, on this prin- 
ciple, destroy a whig press, which 
should abuse Mr. Van Buren and 
his cabinet? Or whenthe Whigs 
have a majority, why should not 
they dothe same? ‘They might 
reasonably say “ This Editor is 
a nuisance—he publishes what is 
offensive to the sentiments of the 
community—he must be abated : 
throw his press into the river.” 

Is all this chimerical and im- 
aginary? Let actual facts an- 
swer. Is it nota fact that in our 
large cities men have been pre- 
vented by force from voting in 
those wards where the opposite 
party was most powerful? Have 
they not been beaten for exer- 
cising the rights of citizens in op- 
position to the will of an acciden- 
tal majority? And how far a re- 
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ligious majority can go, let this 
fact declare, for which I have 
the authority of a respectable 
gentleman, who authorized me to 
state it. In a certain city a 
member of one of the churches, 
and a lawyer of some eminence, 
publicly advised that the Unita- 
rian church should be burnt down 
by the people! He said that he 
would defend the act in a Court 
of Law! ‘This may or may not 
have been said—but why not, if 
you once establish the principle 
that nothing must be done dis- 
pleasing to the majority? For 
no doubt the Unitarian church 
was in the eyes of a large num- 
ber a nuisance insufferable. It 
endangered, they honestly be- 
lieved, the eternal interests of 
society! And if those who en- 
danger our temporal peace may 
be put down by force, surely, by 
a stronger reason, those who 
injure the soul. 

Ifthis, then, is the downward 
tendency of Mob Law arouse ye 
good and wise, ye patriotic and 
courageous souls! Let the 
subject be held up to the light, 
until the community see the 
paramount importance of main- 
taining the dignity of the laws, 
the paramount danger of suffer- 
ing them to be nullified. 


— 


Self-Praise.— The following 
paragraph is from the Preshy- 
terian. We are glad to learn 
that our friends in that church 
have laid aside their sectarianism 
—have added to brotherly kind- 
ness, charity—become “strictly 
honest "—attained to “a large 
and comprehensive charity ”— 


that they “have no narrow, sel- 
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fish, or proselyting views or de- 
signs.” We are glad to hear it, 
coming as it does from the best 
authority—their own newspapers, 


“I have often thought that Presbyterians 
were more easily eutreated—more ready to 
yield to the desires and wishes of other peo- 
ple than any other denomination. There is 
evidently less of what may be called nation- 
ality amongst them, than there is with others. 
This may arise from several causes. Being 
strictly honest themselves, they do not sus- 
pect others. They have no narrow, selfish, 
or proselyting views or designs. On the con 
trary, they have alarge and comprehensive 
liberality, which is ready to yield to almost 
any thing which has the appearance of good- 
ness and truth. ” 


This is all very well, but would 
have been better, coming from 
any other quarter. For a wise 
man has said “ Let another 
praise thee and not thyself, a 
stranger and not thine own lips. ” 


Missionary Movements.—Mr. 


Jones, of the Monitor, passed 


through this city, a few weeks 
since,on his way -to Illinois. 
Our preachers in Illinois, at pre- 
sent, are Messrs. ‘Thompson, 
Farley, Huntingdon, Huntoon, 
and Jones. The Editor of this 
Magazine, proposes making a 
Missionary trip to Chicago in 
the course of July. Mr. Ripley 
of Boston, Mr. Muzzey, of Cam- 
bridgeport, and other gentlemen, 
are expected in the West this 
summer, 


—_—_— 


WE are informed, through a 
private letter, that there has been 
an increasing interest taken in 
religion in the Unitarian churches 
in Boston ; and that in one, (Rev. 
Mr. Robbin’s,) there were fifty 
persons admitted to the church 
on a single Sabbath. 











